THE ‘THEATRE. 


The First Nights of My Young Days. 


By GODFREY TURNER. 


The imagination of a boy is healthy, as Mr. Keats observed in 
a memorable apologetic preface, and the imagination of a man is 
healthy. Between the two is a sickly and morbid interval, which 
we may as well pass over as quickly as we can. Paraphrasing 
this remark of the author of “ Endymion” and “ Lamia,” I may 
be permitted to say that the critical observation of a child is true, 
and so is that of an intelligent lad; but between them may bea 
time of dulness and confusion, a period when the juvenile brain is 
beginning to feel the dreary weight of school-tasks, and is not free 
to gambol hour after hour in the playground of fancy. My lessons 
had been pleasant and easy enough, heaven knows, while I was 
learning them in lines of Milton and Wordsworth, from the lips of 
my mother, or finding them, untutoredand unchecked, in the wide 
range of my father’s books. I can safely and truly assert, more- 
over, that I had read scores of plays, in the handy but distorted 
acting-editions of Bell and Cumberland, before I was six. Ah, 
those fine stippled engravings after the character-portraits by 
Wageman! How well I know themall! They are among the 
rarest of book-plates now hunted by the collector of old theatrical 
likenesses. They were my first models in drawing. When I 
could not go to the theatre, I could imagine everything to be seen 
there, for I read the casts of all the plays, nay, even the costumes 
of the characters, the exits and entrances, with all the other 
directions ; and I revelled in the reality of Wageman’s pictures 
of the leading performers: Miss Ellen Tree fearfully examining 
the portmanteau, in ‘‘ The Robber’s Wife”; Liston as Lubin’ 


Log ; T. P. Cooke as Long Tom Coffin; Farren as Perrywinkle ; 
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Mathews, the elder, as Monsieur Tonson, with his deprecating 
shrug—this was one of the most living likenesses in the whole 
gallery, and about the best composition. Though I have not seen 
it for many years, I remember every touch, every incident: 
notably, that of the old Frenchman’s chamber-candlestick, 
shadowed in a great black patch on the floor. 

Yes, the first years of school took much glitter and glamour of 
the stage-lights out of my boyhood. To be sure there were the 
holidays, especially the winter ones, which were always passed 
in town. Prominent ,in my early recollections of First Nights 
are those of Adelphi farces and melodramas, or, as the latter used 
to be called in the old times, burlettas. I broke off these reminis- 
cences, last month, with the name of Buckstone on the tip of my 
pen. He was a comparatively new comedian then; and he was 
an industrious playwright, with a neater style, as I have before 
remarked, than was altogether common in those days. In 1830 
there were, I should think, at least ten of his pieces on the stage, 
all of which have gone into stock, and are sometimes heard of 
even now. Scarcely one of his early farces has become quite 
obsolete. “‘A Husband at Sight,” ‘‘Snakes in the Grass,” 
“‘ Popping the Question,” ‘‘ The Happiest Day of My Life,” and 
perhaps two or three more, the names of which do not at this 
moment occur to me, have all been played by actors who are even 
now a long way off being superannuated. And these had been 
written, mark, by a young man from the country who was quite 
content.to take a secondary position in low comedy at a minor 
theatre. It is true, the Adelphi was strong in comic talent at that 
time; so strong as to challenge comparison with the patent 
theatres, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, where comedy and 
tragedy took equal turns. There were with Fred Yates—himself 
a company—the elder Mathews, John Reeve, Wilkinson, and 
that same writer of plays and player of funny parts in them, little 
Buckstone. As for Yates, I really don’t know whether he was 
most to be admired in broad, eccentric farce, in picturesque 
scoundrelism and fiendishness, or in foppery of the “ flash” 
Mantalini type. 

Buckstone, as a farce writer, was not to be measured with 
Peake, Poole, or Kenney, but his humour and neatness were both 
entitled to respect ; and it must be acknowledged that he, and he 
alone, as a playwright, made the “‘ Adelphi drama.” Five-year- 
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old critic as I was when “‘ The Wreck Ashore ;. or, a Bridegroom 
from the Sea,” was first put on the stage, I cannot but think my 
interest in the story was legitimately strengthened by some natural 
judgment of the acting. For example, I can recall a ‘twofold 
feeling: a sense of illusion, and a distinct and separate sense, 
also, of admiration for the artistic reality of the famous and terrible 
scene in the lonely cottage, where the two women, Alice and 
Bella, are panic-stricken by the lifting of the latch; and I cannot 
tell what pleasure it gave me to hear, afterwards, from a middle- 
aged playgoer, that it was difficult for anyone, experienced in 
the illusions of the theatrical art, to believe Mrs. Yates and Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam were not themselves really frightened. Buckstone wrote 
several things in that year, 1830, winding up with a pantomime 
for the Adelphi, ‘‘ Grimalkin the Great,” which was by unanimous 
agreement pronounced better than the pantomime either at 
Covent Garden or at Drury Lane. To say the truth, that was 
not a particularly brilliant epoch for either of the two great patent 
houses. Though it was their special privilege to present the 
legitimate drama, the tragedies and comedies in five acts, they fell 
back too frequently on the melo-dramatic burletta and spectacle, 
which, in fairness, should have been left to the minor theatres, 
seeing that these were debarred from competing with the big 
establishments on a higher ground of art. 

There was a theatre to which, in my childhood, I very seldom 
went, though its play-bills—I mean the large ones—were familiar 
to me, and, I must own, rather tantalising. It was the Olympic, 
at the time of the famous “ Revels.” Madame Vestris, long and 
long before her marriage with’ Charles Mathews, was at the head 
of affairs then. Those bills had a charmingly bright look. There 
were always as many as four pieces every evening, and, I think, 
sometimes five. The titles, therefore, came pretty close together, 
and I remember they were printed alternately in red and green. 
Now, Madame Vestris had an exceedingly good eye for colour; and 
she was one of ‘those expensive and determined ladies who will 
have their way. Those reds and greens must have been some- 
thing out of the common run of printers’ ink, for at this distance 
of time I cannot look at a piece of decorative Mogador furniture, 
a sort of open cabinet, quaintly painted, in the room where I write 
these words, without thinking of Madame Vestris’s playbills. The 
lady, by-the-bye, was heroine of some of the best stories likely to 

B2 
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please a child, and I often fancied I should like to know her better 
than I ever had the chance of doing. One of these tales came 
from Norwich, where some elder relations of my father were 
living. As the story will perhaps be new to most, if not all of my 
readers, I may as well tell it. The lady was playing at the theatre 
of that ancient city, and there was a general disposition to encore 
her favourite song, ‘‘ Pray, Goody, please to moderate the rancour 
of your tongue,” which she had been singing in “‘ Midas.” Oppo- 
sition to the popular call was offered in a rudely strenuous 
manner from a private box, the sole occupant, who was a person 
of local importance, giving himself some very magisterial airs. 
However, the house was too strong for him, and the song was 
repeated. As soonas the singer came to the couplet, 
‘*‘ Remember when the judgment’s weak 
The prejudice is strong,” 

she dwelt with retarded emphasis on the words, and, turning to 
the side box, dropped a charming little curtsey. The consequence 
was that she had to sing the song a third time, such was the 
unbounded delight of the audience. 

I have intimated that between my earliest recollections of the 
theatre and my hobbidihoyhood, memory halts a little. But I 
may henceforth find more to say about Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, the Olympic, Adelphi, Lyceum, and Strand; for those 
years, 1830 and 1831, left many impressions which fade and 
revive, fade, and revive, like garden odours long gone by. Some- 
times they mingle, as jasmine and honeysuckle may sometimes do. 
I cannot even now hold separate and distinct, as memories of the 
Adelphi, the burlesque tragedy of ‘‘ Quadrupeds” and a piece of 
wild extravagance by Buckstone, called ‘ Hyder Ali,” in which 
Jack Reeve, I think, played a lion, and somebody else—Wilkinson, 
was it?—a tiger, and Mrs. Fitzwilliam a wild cat, and the author 
himself the ghost of a departed kangaroo (with a tale). But I 
know it was Reeve in the “‘ burlesque tragedy”” who made me 
scream with laughter, by suddenly reining his hobby-horse of war, 
in the thick of a furious melée, to blow his nose, and anon stooping 
down to scratch one of the little sawdust-stuffed legs that dangled 
by the side of his grand basket-work destrier. And please to 
remember there could only be “burlesque tragedy” when there 
was tragedy to burlesque. The minor houses took their revenge 
right merrily on the patent theatres, which alone were allowed 
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«the luxury of woe” in five acts. This screamingly tragic repre- 
sentation of “‘ The Quadrupeds,” originally called ‘“‘ The Tailors,” 
was played at the Adelphi by Mathews, Yates, Reeve, Buckstone, 
and Wilkinson, of ‘‘ Geoffrey Muffincap” rencwn. What a con- 
stellation of fun, to be sure! It was in 1830 that Miss Huddart, 
whom I was afterwards to see at Sadler’s Wells, as Mrs. Warner, 
made her first appearance in London at one of the large houses— 
I forget which, nor is it particularly worth remembering, for the 
play was produced in slovenly fashion, and the lady made no very 
palpable hit. Belvidera was chosen for her entry on the London 
boards. She was not young even then; so she made a most 
matronly Pauline to the equally mature Claude Melnotte of Phelps, 
fourteen or fifteen years afterwards at the Wells. As I have 
already observed, the early years now spoken of were not the 
most glorious either for Covent Garden or Drury Lane, and it 
was matter of complaint against Charles Kemble, at the first, and 
Captain Polhill, at the second, that Kean, Miss Kelly, and “‘ Puff” 
Jones were either out of engagements or buried in country 
barns. 

In my last month’s reference to ‘The Brigand” as my first 
theatrical experience—if I except Astley’s, which was not then 
reckoned a theatre—I spoke of Miss Faucit. She was Harriet, 
elder sister of Helen Faucit, since Lady Martin. It occurred to 
me to mention some possible changes in the cast of Planché’s 
drama, which might have affected Mrs. Barrymore’s place, and I 
now find that there was some cause for my doubtful way of 
speaking. The lady, being an excellent pantomimist, and a 
favourite Fenella of her day, did, however, from the first produc- 
tion of ‘‘ The Brigand,” as on the ‘night I saw her, play Maria 
Grazie, while Miss Faucit was the Ottavia. It was in a subse- 
quent season that the change occurred, Mrs. Barrymore left the 
theatre, and Miss Faucit was promoted—I suppose it was pro- 
motion—from Ottavia to Maria; some other lady, unknown to 
fame, stepping into Ottavia’s shoes. But I should be ‘very much 
surprised to hear, on sufficient authority, that any change in the 
cast extended, for so much as a single night, to Wallack, though 
his brother Henry was in the theatre and in the piece. It is all 
but impossible to imagine an under-study of Massaroni. There 
‘was some disposition, among critical playgoers at that time, to 
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complain of “‘ Toujours Brigand.” Unquestionably, as I have just 
shown, there was ground for dissatisfaction. With Kean and 
eligible commodities in the market, it was not very creditable that 
such a monopoly as Drury Lane, in those times of patent rights, 
should be eternally fiddling on one melodramic string. Nor did 
it help to keep up the prestige of Wallack, at whose frequent 
appearances in one part sneers began to be levelled, not unfairly, 
as we must now own. Yet it isa pleasure to me, even now, that 
I saw the original cast. Wallack could have had no pretence to 
stand in the front rank of tragic actors; but for all that he was 
decidedly valuable in tragedy, as well as melodrama, and especially 
in parts requiring manliness, with a fiery spirit and a gallant 
bearing. His Icilius gained him praise from critics not in the 
habit of scattering superlatives. Free from affectation, or the 
faintest shadow of it, he was a sound elocutionist, delivering 
passages of blank verse with easy elegance and an adequate stress 
For clear ringing emphasis, for a certain’ robust grace, and for 
distinctness of manner without mannerism, the actor of the 
present day who most resembles him is Mr. James Fernandez. 
One of my very juvenile recollections of a big. stage refers to 
the production, with elaborate magnificence, of ‘‘ Gustavus III. ; 
or, the Masked Ball,” when I myself was an actor in the great 
scene. Small amateur supernumerary as I was, it amused and 
astonished me to hear the performers talking among themselves 
out loud. It was only in the ball-scene that I trod the great stage, 
and looked far into the wondrous rows of faces under the vast 
chandelier. There were other chandeliers illuminating the festive 
scene behind the curtain. One of the things I remember best is a 
comic dance, a grotesque pas de deux, by a man and woman, but 
probably both men, the masks and costumes being so arranged 
that the performers faced both ways, and created a funny effect 
when they pirouetted, as also when, at the close of the dance, 
they ran up the stage, seemingly backwards. Another well- 
remembered incident was towards the end, when a pistol shot and 
scream brought about the denouement. I suppose I had been 
prepared for this, as it did not startle or alarm me; but I tried 
in vain to see what was going on, just as a child would have acted 
in the circumstances had he stood on the outskirts of a street 
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crowd in the midst of which something interesting might be seen 
with a little pushing. 

Still, most of my playgoing at that time was limited to small 
theatres, such as the Adelphi and the still smaller Strand. Wrench 
was then at the latter house, and I remember Hammond there, 
and his parody of “‘ Man Fred ” (Manfred), the Alpine gulf being 
burlesqued by a street scene with the roadway up. The Adelphi 
farces were the thing, of course; and it is noteworthy that they 
were all played without gagging, or with so little recourse to that 
inartistic egotism as to leave the author’s meaning unimpaired. If 
any man of Yates’s company seemed, from his natural exuberance, 
to bea likely offender, it must have been Reeve. But Reeve had 
no gagging propensity. The first inveterate gagger of that age 
was Lablache, who gagged incorrigibly, in all languages, and as 
Dr. Bartolo would mingle English and Neapolitan slang in a way 
more remarkable for grotesque drollery than genuine humour or 
discretion. Wright and Ronconi—paranomasia apart—followed 
in his later footsteps ; as they have been followed in turn by many 
comedians—shunned by few. In speaking last month of John 
Baldwin Buckstone, who, if he ever gagged, was careful not to 
spoil his author’s meaning thereby, or to deprive a brother-actor 
of his cue, I mentioned having seen him first at the theatre in 
Milton Street, which thoroughfare I erroneously placed at the 
East-end. The mistake, for which my old friend, John Hollings- 
head, has good-humouredly rebuked me, was not very heinous. 
Far from me be the flippant contention that whatever is not west 
is east, and that you must, as a matter of fact, go a pretty long 
way eastward from Charing Cross before you get, by northerly 
bends, into Barbican. It is better I should own at once I was 
wrong to say “east” when I meant “nor’-nor’-east.” This last 
would have been strictly correct, even with the addition of 
“end;” for London “ on the stones” really did end thereabout 
at the time I spoke of, and all beyond was more or less rural. If 
my esteemed crony does not remember Hoxton “ with an eye of 
green in it,” Ido. There was much open space on its southern 
side, towards Cripplegate, Barbican, and the aforesaid Milton 
Street, the Grub Street mercilessly satirised by Pope, and renamed, 
at the instance of a kind-hearted clergyman, within living 
memory. Fields and market-gardens reached in almost unbroken 
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continuity from Hoxton, on its northern and north-eastern sides. 
Often have I walked that way through Kingsland to Hackney 
Downs. Ifthe Subscription Theatre in Milton Street was much 
frequented, fifty-five years ago, by Hoxtonians, they would have 
earned their evening’s amusement by the dreariness and even 
danger of the pilgrimage to and fro. Next month I shall have 
something to say about a far more renowned suburban theatre, 
and in its most distinguished days—Sadler’s Wells. 


(To be Continued.) 
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A Kiss of Peace. 


1 Magi when you passed from living into death 
No love-word faltered on the trembling air, 
No dying whisper hushed the sobbing breath 
With which I knelt in motionless despair. ~. 
I had no right to mourn you. Other eyes 
Might watch the glory fading from your own, 
And other hands to distant Paradise 
Might soothe your way, while I knelt on alone. 


But when the hours had passed, and all the room 
Was wrapped in silence, and the steady light 

From yonder lamp was all that pierced the gloom ; 
When masses of fresh roses, red and white, 

Lay rich with fragrance at your head and feet, 
With one bud lying twixt your finger tips, 

I stood beside you for one moment, Sweet, 
And stooping, kissed you, on the pure pale lips. 


Dear, when you wakened did your spirit weep, 
Or in its new-found wisdom understand 
The piteous love which watched that dreamless sleep, 
And sought to follow to the unknown land ? 
When the clouds lifted from your patient head 
And flooded you in light of life divine, 
Did my kiss quiver o’er your lips’ soft red ? 
Did any heart-throb whisper it was mine ? 


If on your peacefulness there sometimes break 
A sudden pity for the hopes that died,— 

If you grow gladder that for your dear sake 
A life-work has been blessed and purified,— 

Keep ever in your heart untouched with pain 
The memory of that kiss of sanctity, 

And when in God’s own time we meet again, 
In holy greeting give it back to me. 
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Napoleon the Third and the Stage. 


By CHARLES HERVEY, 


MONG the many amusements provided for the recreation of 

the privileged visitors to Compiégne, none were more 
generally popular than the series of theatrical performances given 
at the palace during the months of November and December in 
each year. These consisted partly of short pieces selected from 
the repertories of the Comédie Francaise or the Gymnase, and 
partly of original ‘‘ revues ” and charades, more than one of which 
were written for the occasion by the Marquis de Massa. The 
latter were played exclusively by amateurs, including several ladies 
of the court, and as many volunteers of the male sex as could 
advantageously be pressed into the service; the young Prince 
Imperial and the Princess de Metternich—as perfectly at home 


on the stage as in her own drawing room—not disdaining to 
figure in the cast. 


One of the most ingenious of these improvised trifles was a 
charade in three tableaux, produced in November, 1866, and 
represented by the Princess de Primoli, the Duke and Duchess de 
Conegliano, the Countess de Sancy-Parabére, Count Lepic, Baron 
Lambert and Charles Garnier, the architect of the new opera, who 
did his best to emulate Montero, of the Cirque, by undertaking the 
part of a monkey. In the following year, a temporary sojourn of 
the court at St. Cloud was enlivened by the performance of two 
comedies, namely, ‘“‘ La Cravate Blanche,’ by Gondinet, which, 
interpreted by Landrol and Mlle. Pierson, had enjoyed a run of 
over three hundred nights at the Gymnase ; and “ Un Baiser 
Anonyme,” a one act piece, of the Théatre Frangais, by Albéric 
Second and Jules Blerzy, played by Bressant, Febvre, Mmes. 
Madeleine Brohan and Riquer. 

The first named writer, in his recently published ‘ Recollec- 
tions,” relates an amusing anecdote of his collaborator, an “‘ agent 
de change ”’ in high repute at the Bourse, whose great and hither- 
to unsatisfied ambition was to see his patronymic printed in the 
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bills of a theatre as the author of a successful dramatic produc- 
tion. Having implicit confidence, says Albéric Second, in my 
friend’s usual good luck, and being anxious to do all in my 
power towards enabling him to gratify his desire, I suggested to 
him that we should jointly utilise an idea which had occurred to 
me; and the result of our labours was “ Un Baiser Anonyme,” 
which was offered to, and accepted by, the Théatre Frangais a few 
days prior to its appearance before the august audience of 
St. Cloud. 

*‘ Our little piece met with a most indulgent reception, and at 
the conclusion of Gondinet’s charming comedy, I was on my way 
to the buffet, overcome by thirst and excitement, when I suddenly 
found myself face to face with the Emperor, who, with his accus- 
tomed urbanity, deigned to express his approval of ‘‘ Un Baiser 
Anonyme.” 

“‘ Ah; Sire,” I replied, ‘how happy my collaborator, Monsieur 
Blerzy, would be, if he heard such an encouragement from your 
Majesty’s lips! ” . 

“ Where is he?” inquired Napoleon. “ Present him to me; I 
shall be glad:to know him.” 

I bowed, and went in search of my colleague; but, failing to 
discover his whereabouts, decided that a few minutes, sooner or 
later, would make no difference, and paused at the refreshment 
table to imbibe a tumbler of iced champagne. Presently, looking 
round, I beheld Blerzy in conversation with the Emperor, and 
waited until the interview was at an end. I imagined that my 
friend would be in the seventh heaven of delight; but, to my 
astonishment, he hurried towards me, pale, and in a strange state 
of agitation. 

“‘ What is the matter? ” I asked. 

“‘ Matter,” he repeated, in a tone of deep dejection, ‘“‘I only 
wish I knew, I am almost inclined to think that the Emperor 
must have lost his head.” 

“Nonsense! Did he not compliment you on your success?” 

“‘ Not of a word of it.” 

** What then did he say ?” 

“He complained seriously to me that the number of crimes in 
the department of Seine and Oise had lately increased in an extra- 
ordinary degree, adding that he relied on my zeal to discover 
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the perpetrators of a mysterious murder committed three days 
ago in the neighbourhood of St. Cyr.” 


We were still staring at each other in utter bewilderment, when 
one of the court chamberlains suddenly tapped me on the shoulder, 
and led us both up to the Emperor, who was laughing heartily. 
Beside him stood an individual, bearing as striking a resemblance 


to my collaborator as one of the twin brothers Lionnet bears to 
the other. 


‘Monsieur Blerzy,” said Napoleon, ‘‘I owe you a thousand 
apologies, but you will understand my mistake when I have pre- 
sented you to this gentleman, your double, or, in other words, 
M. le Procureur Impérial at the tribunal of Versailles!” 


Besides frequent visits to the Opera and the Comédie Frangaise, 
the Emperor usually made a point of witnessing the performance 
of the best pieces produced at the minor theatres, especially those 
exclusively devoted to popular drama, for which species of enter- 
tainment the Empress hada decided predilection. When Mélingue, 
as Benvenuto Cellini, at the Porte St. Martin, had accomplished 


his nightly task of moulding before the audience a clay figure of 
Hebe, he was summoned after the fall of the curtain to the imperial 
box, and congratulated on his versatile talent ; Napoleon at the 
same time courteously expressing a wish to possess the statuette 
as a memorial of the evening and an ornament for his cabinet at 
the Tuileries. 


_ The Emperor's first interview with Mlle. Déjazet dated from 
some years previous to his accession to the throne. Like Mlle. 
Mars, the sprightly Virginie was an ardent Bonapartist, and, 
during Prince Louis’s confinement in the citadel of Ham, 
journeyed thither in the hope of seeing him; this, however, being 
impracticable, owing to the strictness of the consigne, she was 
obliged to content herself with entrusting to his confidential servant 
a medallion she was in the habit of wearing, charging him to 
deliver it into the captives own hands as a token of her 
sympathy. 

Shortly after his escape from prison, she arrived in London, 
and one of her first visitors in the green room of St. James’s 
theatre was Louis Napoleon himself, who, pointing to the medal- 
lion attached to his watch chain, assured her that he regarded it 
as a charm which had already brought him good luck. 
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‘It will bring you better still, Monseigneur,” said the actress, 
“if you continue to wear it.” 

“ Madame,” he replied, with a smile, “I accept the augury.” 

Whether the medallion had anything to with the Prince’s future 
greatness or not is a debateable question, but Mlle. Déjazet always 
maintained that it undoubtedly had; and on this head—as ona 
good many others—she was adamant. 

A few days after Bouffé’s final retirement from the stage, during 
one of Jules Janin’s weekly receptions at his chdlet in the Rue de 
la Pompe at Passy, the latter asked him by what miracle he had 
contrived to obtain the necessary permission to take his farewell 
benefit at the Opera. 

‘“‘ Thereby hangs a tale,” replied the actor, ‘which dates from 
something like twenty years ago. Would you care to hear it?” 

“* Naturablement,” said the feuilletonist of the Débats, adopting 
for the nonce the language of a popular low comedian of the 
Variétés. ‘ 

“Wellthen, you must know that in 1847 I was engaged by my 
excellent friend Mitchell to give a series of performances at the 
French theatre in London, and on one particular evening appeared 
successively in the ‘Gamin de Paris’ and ‘ Michel Perrin.’ The 
first-named piece had just finished, and I had hardly entered my 
dressing room to prepare for the second, when someone knocked 
at the door. 

***Come in,’ I exclaimed, in no very good humour, for the 
entr’'acte was a short one, and I had notime to lose. A glance 
however, at the new comer satisfied me that my apprehensions of 
being hindered by the idle gossip of some privileged lounger behind 
the scenes were unfounded, my visitor happening to no other than 
Count d’Orsay, one of the most attractive and amiable men I ever 
met, and a constant patron of the St. James’s theatre. He was 
accompanied by another gentleman, a stranger to me, whom he 
introduced as a compatriot, desirous of personally thanking me for 
the pleasure my acting in the “Gamin” had afforded him. 

** Besides,’ added the Count, “‘ my friend has a favour to ask of 
you, which, as I also am interested in the matter, you will doubly 
gratify me by not refusing.” 

“I trust, Monsieur Bouffé,” said the stranger, after a few com- 
plimentary remarks, “ that you will excuse the liberty I am taking 
in requesting your permission to remain here during your change 
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of costume. I have just seen and admired you in a youthful part, 
and, if it is not too great an indiscretion, am extremely curious to 
witness the process of transformation into an old man.” 

“If that is all,” I replied, “nothing is easier. In less thana 
quarter of an hour the metamorphosis will be complete.” 

I set to work with a will, and my two visitors watched with 
evident interest the progress of my toilet. When the last details 
had been arranged to my satisfaction, ‘“‘Gentlemen,” I said, 
“‘ Michel Perrin is at your service.” 

As we descended the stairs together, the stranger thanked me 
repeatedly for complying with his wish, and assured me that he 
would not forget what he was pleased to call my obliging 
courtesy. When we separated, Count d’Orsay lingered behind, 
and whispered to me, pointing to his companion, ‘“‘ Do you know 
who he is?” 

‘* Not in the least,” I answered ; “I never saw him before to- 
night.” 

“* Shall I tell youl” 

‘** By all means. I like him extremely.” 

‘* He is Prince Louis Bonaparte.” 

‘* The ex-prisoner of Ham ?” 

“‘ The same.” 


4 * * * * <7 


Years have passed since then, and my failing health, which 
only permitted me to appear occasionally on the stage, had of 
late been warning me that it was time to think seriously of secur- 
ing some provision for the remainder of my days. My finances 
were at a low ebb, and I had a family to support; my only 
resource, therefore, on abandoning my profession, was a farewell 
benefit, on the success of which depended, not merely my own 
future, but also that of my children. One evening, surrounded by 
my old comrades in the foyer of the Gymnase, I was meditating 
how best to realise my project, when I was asked if I had applied 
to Montigny for the use of his theatre. 

I replied in the negative. 

‘Why not? He could hardly refuse you.” 

‘If possible,” I said, ‘‘.I should prefer taking my benefit at the 
Opéra.” 

Everyone stared at me in amazement. “ At the Opéra!” cried 
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I5- 
Derval, the stage-manager. ‘‘ What can you be thinking of? 
You might as well ask for the moon!” 

*‘ Nevertheless, I intend trying.” 

My colleagues looked at each other with a pitying smile, and 
the report soon got about that “ poor Bouffe ” was decidedly mad. 

I let them talk, and quietly prepared my petition, which I 
addressed to the Emperor in person. In less than twenty-four 
hours it was placed in the hands of the manager of the Opéra, 
with the following words, in the handwriting of my visitor at the 
St. James’s :— 

‘For Monsieur Bouffé, yes, certainly !” 

** And thus,” concluded the creator of Michel Perrin, “it came 
to pass that the receipts of my benefit, which at the Gymnase 
might, perhaps, have reached seven or eight thousand francs, 
exceeded five-and-twenty thousand!” 
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Three Famous Pantomimes. 


By W. J. LAWRENCE. 


ET us then review the acting manager of Drury Lane,” 
writes that mild scoundrel, Theophilus Cibber, speaking 
of David Garrick, in his diffuse ‘‘ Dissertations on the Theatres” : 
—‘‘In the year 1747 h2 opened that theatre with an excelient 
prologue ; the conclusion of which gave the town to hope ’twould 
be their fault if, from that time, any farcical absurdity of panto- 
mime or fooleries from France were again intruded on’em. . . 
But has he kept his word during his successful reign? Has the 
stage been preserved in its proper purity, decency, and dignity ? 
- Have no good new plays been refused nor neglected ? Have none 
but the most moral and elegant of the old ones been reviv’d ? 
Have we not had a great number of these unmeaning fopperies 
miscall’d Entertainments, than ever was known to disgrace the 
stage in so few years? Has not every year produced one of these 
patch-work pantomimes ?” 

Satan reproving sin! One would never imagine from the highly 
indignant tone of this outburst that the writer himself had 
ever concocted a pantomime or played Harlequin. Asa matter 
of fact, he had done both. Garrick was surely not blamable for 
endeavouring to hoist his managerial rival Rich with his own 
petard ; and it was childish on Cibber’s part to think for a moment 
that the town could be entirely weaned from the lighter forms 
of entertainment. Little Davy took the common-sense view of 
the subject, openly expressing his opinions on that head in one of 
his inaugural prologues :— 


Sacred to Shakspeare was this spot designed, 

To pierce the heart, and humanise the mind, 

But if an empty house, the actor’s curse, 

Shows us our Lears and Hamlets lose their force ; 
Unwilling, we must change the noble scene, 

And in our turn present you Harlequin, 
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Happily for poor Cibber’s peace of mind, he was sleeping 
quietly under the billows when Drury Lane bought out“ Ha ‘equin’s 
Invasion ” in 1761. This extraordinary pantomime.(whick -robably 
held the stage longer than any antecedent or subsequent piece of 
the kind) was evolved by Garrick and the elder Colman, out of a 
slight burletta which the former had written for a favoured 
performer at Bartholomew Fair. The plot of the Drury Lane 
production is not remarkable for its originality, and, indeed, smacks © 
somewhat of the rehearsed tragedy in ‘ Pasquin,” with this 
notable difference, that while in Fielding’s memorable piece the 
triumph of Ignorance follows close upon the murder of Common- 
sense, the parti-coloured marauder and his satellites in ‘‘ Harlequin’s 
Invasion” are utterly routed and repulsed by the invincible 
Shakspeare. Just by way of novelty, Harlequin was for once 
endowed with the gift of speech; and Garrick, in referring to this 
retrogression in his epilogue, pays a graceful compliment to the 
departed Rich: 

——'Tis wrong, 
The wits will say, to give the fool a tongue, 
When Lun appeared with matchless art and whim, 
He gave the power of speech to every limb ; 
Tho’ mask’d and mute convey’d his quick intent, 
And told in frolic gestures what he meant. 
But now the motley coat and sword of wood 
Require a tongue to make them understood. 


Small wonder that that admirable actor, ‘‘Sir Peter Teazle” 
King, made an inimitable pattering Harlequin ; Boaden tells us 
that “his saucy valets have never been approached ”—high praise 
from suchacritic! The comedian’s reputation in this part became 
so great, that we find the “ London Magazine ”’ of February, 1775, 
stating that the authors ‘are more indebted to the Babylonish 
change of tongues in Tom King than to their wit, humour, or 
ingenuity: for in that scene harlequin assumes many dialects, but 
appears as ridiculous as we could wish him, when placed before 
the countenance of the immortal Shakspeare.” A passage in King’s _ 
letter to Garrick under date “ Liverpool,°24th July, 1767,” shows 
that other prominent actors had been associated with this famous 
pantomime at an early period : 

“ As to ‘ The Invasion,’ I think it would be proper that I should 


keep my part, and Parsons be put into Snip. Should Yates think 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. IX. e 
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better of it, and take the covenant, you will undoubtedly choose to 
have h’. 1 reinstated. Parsons has played the Harlequin one 
night fo. ne; now, by this means, should sickness or any accident 
befall Ya..s or me you will be at a certainty ; the entertainment 
need not be stopped, as he will then be ready.” 

Garrick’s unpretentious production for many years escaped the 
fate usually meted out to such ephemere. It was revived at Drury 
Lane on Wednesday, January 2nd, 1777, and must also have been 
performed at the same house during the season of 1781-82 if the 
gentle Elia is to be credited. In his immortal “ First Play” he 
says: “‘‘ Harlequin’s Invasion’ followed, in which I remember the 
transformation of the magistrates into reverend beldams seemed 
to me a piece of grave, historical justice, and the tailor carrying 
his own head to be as sober a verity as the legend of St. Denys.” 
The performance must have left a remarkable impression on the 
essayist’s mind to be thus spoken of after a lapse of forty years. 
It is quite possible, however, that Charles Lamb may have 
refreshed his memory by means of the revival of Garrick’s piece 
—in somewhat altered form, ’tis true—at its birthplace on April 
10, 1820. Harley was harlequin on this occasion ; and the other 
characters received excellent treatment at the hands of Madame 
Vestris, Mrs. Harlowe, Miss Povey, Oxberry, Munden, Kelly, 
Knight, and Gattie. Hazlitt, failing to foresee the precise complexion 
to which things pantomimic were to come at last, wrote of the 
production : “‘ It is called a speaking pantomime. We had rather 
it had said nothing. It is better to act folly than to talk it.” 
That stricture—indefensible as it may appear when viewed by 
modern lights—rang the death-knell of ‘‘ Harlequin’s Invasion.” 

But if Hazlitt failed to read the portent looming in the 
theatrical heavens, Geo. Colman the elder—the author of our 
second famous pantomime—proved himself an apt astrologer. 
He it was who counselled pantomime writers in the forty-seventh 
number of “‘ The Connoisseur” toabjure the heathen mythology, 
and take their plots from the fairy tales; and he directed their 
attention particularly to a couple of stories which have since found 
their way to the stage at Christmas time—‘‘ The Babes in the 

Wood” and “ Puss in Boots.” On Saturday, Sept. 3, 1780, or some 
three years after he had acquired the Haymarket, Colman gave 
another valuable lesson topantomime writers by the production of his 
“ original, whimsical, operatical, pantomimical, farcical, electrical, 
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naval, military, temporary Extravaganza” entitled ‘“‘ The Genius 
of Nonsense.” “‘ The old fabulous history of Harlequin, Columbine, 
and Pantaloon,” says the “ Hibernian Magazine” of the following 
month, “is the foundation on which this afterpiece is worked ; 
and in the escapes, concealments, metamorphoses, and the dénoue- 
ment differs very little from its numerous predecessors ; but the 
wit, humour, and temporary satire with which the author has 
enlivened the whole, places it in an eminent degree above every 
competitor.” In the opening scene or prologue Harlequin is 
discovered sitting tailor fashion, and seriously contemplating 
suicide since it had become the ton. He determines upon 
stitching up his mouth, and is proceeding to put his purpose into 
execution, when his hand is stayed by the sudden appearance of 
the Genius of Nonsense (Mrs. Cargill), who remonstrates 
vigorously, Harlequin begs of her not to dreak the thread of his 
discourse, and explains that he is driven to desperation by the- 
amount of nonsense put into-his mouth at the winter theatres ; 
subjoining the remark that if half the members of Parliament and 
a considerable number of other public men would only emulate 
his example, the world would be much the better for it. Then 
follows a lively conversation, in the course of which Harlequin 
gives it as his opinion that “formerly when his mummery was 
well contrived he had wit at his finger’s end, and satire in every 
tumble, but that dulness and dialogue came in together.” The 
Genius of Nonsense then introduces herself in propria persona to 
her parti-coloured servitor, who ejaculates in astonishment that he 
had always considered Genius and Nonsense irreconcilable terms. 
“Quite the contrary,” is the quick reply ; “‘ it requires a great deal 
of genius to give nonsense spirit.” The Genius then gives 
Harlequin an exhaustive account of all those whom she had taken 
under her particular care, laughs at his suicidal intention, and 
imperiously bids him participate once more in the joys of active 
life. Then follows the pantomime proper with a very notable 
cast. Handsome Jack Bannister, still in his teens, made an 
excellent, ‘‘ Vocal and Rhetorical Harlequin,” hisdumb gymnast c 
counterpart being capably rendered by Lamash—the original Trip 
in “The School for Scandal.” This was the time when that 
stupendous quack, Doctor Graham, was drawing all London to 
his ‘‘ Temple of Health ” in Pall Mall; and Colman with admirable 
forethought contrived to satirise this rare2 show in ascene painted 
C2 
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in faithful verisimilitude by the facetious Ned Rooker, in the 
course of which Bannister fils took the house by storm with his 
Dixey-like imitation of the great dealer in rhodomontade. 
Rooker’s scenery, by the way, must have been particularly fine, 
as the author of the “ Biog. Dram.” tells us of the view of the 
Camp in St. James’s Park which concluded the performance, 
that “‘it is perhaps as accurate and masterly a spectacle as ever 
appeared on the more extensive theatres of Covent Garden and 
Drary Lane.” In proceeding to recite the following lines with a 
lavish interspersement of animal imitations, Harlequin made a 
clever point out of the admission, to-another character, that his 
gifts were more rhetorical than vocal, and that, unlike his father, 
he had but an indifferent ear for music. 


I’m Master of Forte-piano : 
Notes suited to every case, 
Like puppies I yelp in Soprano, 
Or growl, like a bull-dog in base. 
I can bark like a dog ; 
I can grunt like a hog, 
Squeak like pigs ; or like asses can bray; 
Or turn’d to a fowl, 
I can hoot like an owl. 
Sure of all I’d be at, 
Can crow sharp, and quack flat ; 
Or gobble, like turkeys, all day. 


The humour of the introductory apology lay in the fact that 
Bannister pére, the fine quality of whose vocal powers was beyond 
all dispute, was himself in the cast, and played the small part of 
Gammer Gurton. Gagging, tippling John Edwin, pre-eminent 
among low comedians, and the prince of burletta artists, likewise 
impersonated Dame Turton; so that, all things considered, “ The 
Genius of Nonsense” merits its inclusion in this article. It was 
played as an afterpiece to crowded houses until the end of the 
season, and never afterwards revived. 

Last on our list comes Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s pantomime 
of “ Robinson Crusoe ”—notable as the first stage treatment of the 
marrative—which was produced at Drury Lane on Monday, 
january 29, 1781, and enjoyed a pleasant run of thirty-eight 
nights. Strangely enough this entertainment, ‘possibly more or 
less according to custom, was performed in four acts—two 
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opening and two harlequinade; and the scene shifters must 
have had a lively time of it, seeing that there were no fewer 
than eight changes in the first act alone! Some excellent 
scenery was provided by De Loutherbourg, the celebrated Flemish 
battle painter, to whom playgoers are under a last debt of gratitude 
for his many vital improvements in mise en scene. Sheridan was 
only directly responsible for the prelude, which opened with the 
scene in Crusoe’s hut, and thenceforward adhered closely to the 
lines of De Foe’s narrative. The harlequinade was arranged by 
Carlo Delpini, a famous Italian pantomimist who came to England 
about the year 1774, and who played Crusoe in the opening. 
Guiseppe Grimaldi was Friday, and other important characters 
were represented by Wright, Dicky Suett, and Miss Collett 
According to the Percy anecdotes, Sheridan on one occasion 
played the part of Harlequin Friday, through the unavoidable 
absence of Signor Grimaldi. By the way, it was in this par- 
ticular production that Joey Grimaldi laboured under the 
impression throughout his life that he made his début on the 
boards at the age of two; the industrious Charles Whitehead 
has, however, shown the fallacy of that assumption. The 
comic scenes were rendered very amusing by means of a 
magic cask and an appropriation ofthe bibulous Friars from “ The 
Duenna”; and a clever trick change from the exterior of a 
convent to that of a windmill, with the clown fastened to the 
revolving sails, came in for a large share of the nightly applause 
Truly, ‘‘ the Useful struggles vainly with Time, but the devourer of 
all things breaks his teeth on the Agreeable.” Only the other 
day the Lauris were making great capital out of this revolv- 
ing effect in [their ‘spectacle of ‘“ Jacko,” at the Chatelet. 
Sheridan’s nightly disbursement did not amount to much 
over twenty pounds; rather a surprising contrast with the 
enormous amount now lavishly expended by Mr. Augustus 
Harris. Popular favour maintained the Drury Lane pantomime 
intermittently on the boards until Easter, 1816, when the great 
success at Covent Garden of Pocock’s melodrama on the same 
subject consigned it to limbo. Sheridan’s production had been 
revived for a few nights at the same theatre, “‘ by permission of the 
proprietors of Drury Lane,” in the middle of July, 1813, when 
Joe Grimaldi played Crusoe and Young Bologna Friday. Its 
final appearance on the metropolitan stage was made at Sadler’s 
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Wells in 1814 on the occasion of Grimaldi’s benefit. The 
performance was otherwise notable for the début of the immortal 
Joey’s wayward son in the part of Friday. It will thus be seen 
that three generations of Grimaldis had entertained the public in 
this truly famous pantomime. 


aa) 6m 
Vale! Ave! 


I, 


AREWELL, Old Year! sink to thy last long rest, 
Lulled by the wailing wind, the moaning wave ; 
Thou camest in the dawn-light, bright, and brave— 
Thou diest with the sunset, in the west ! 
And gay young hearts long for the coming guest— 
The glad New Year! But see, o’er fresh-made grave, 
And buried love which nought avail’d to save, 
He comes to some ; ah well, God knoweth best ! 
Grim Sin and Want stalk rampant thro’ our land ; 
Sad hearts are mourning sore o’er vows unkept ; 
And some, o’er happy days for ever fled : 
Pale sorrow cries, Old Year, on ev’ry hand ; 
Yea, as thou diest, bitter tears are wept ! 
Toll solemnly ! the grey Old Year is dead. 
II, 
All hail, New Year! In flowing robe of white, 
And crown’d with flowers in thy golden hair, 
With promise of the spring-tide fresh and fair, 
Thou dawnest on the winter’s dreary night, 
And lo, the east is flush’d with rosy light, 
As Hope, thine herald, scatters blossoms rare 
Before thy feet! O, how can we despair, 
Whate’er our grief! We hail thine advent bright ; 
And to our lips the old familiar phrase— 
‘“*A Happy Year ”—arises, as of old, 
When life was bright and knew no shade of fear. 
And so, in the dim Future’s untrod ways, 
God grant to all—lit up with rays of gold— 
A year of jubilee—a happy year. 
EFFIE May AYLING. 
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The Australasian Drama. 


By DoveR ROBERTON. 


HEN it is remembered that the oldest of the Australasian 
colonies has attained little more than a centenary, and 

that most of the colonial settlements are mere youngsters in the 
pages of history, it is a matter of congratulation to find dramatic 
progress thereso vigorous andhopeful. Fifty years agothe site of the 
present City of Melbourne was an apparently irreclaimable swamp, 
not popular even with the savage, and offering but slight grounds to 
the most enthusiastic of dreamers for a prophecy of distinction 
and greatness. Now it is a large and prosperous city, of broad 
streets, palatial buildings, extensive parks, and with all the luxury 
and refinement of a complex organization. It would have 
been excusable, in the acquisition of immense wealth, almost a re- 
alisation of the philosopher’s stone, if allthe energies of the Colonials 
had been turned to the alluring race for gold, to the neglect of 
the higher impulses of humanity. Side by side, however, with a 
strongly practical character has been developed a desire for culture 
and refinement, resulting in a wide and generous appreciation of 
the literature and art of the Old Country. Melancholy examples of 
**collectors,” unfortunately are not wanting. They are men who have 
climbed to fame and wealth from the lowest rung of the ladder, and, 
finding themselves in new conditions of life, would fain emerge as 
patrons of Art. Their houses are turned into museums, and the 
“collector” officiates as showman, glowing with delight as he 
approaches some high-priced picture, and dwelling fondly on the re- 
collection of the three figures he has written in a cheque book. To 
such a Philistine I happened to be introduced unfortunately when in 
Melbourne, and I was accordingly, at an early opportunity, taken 
round the collection. The curious mixture was very amusing, 
oleographs and chromo-lithographs flanked genuine original work, 
while dark daubs of the Flemish School, copied, as I knew, for 
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twelve shillings a-head, formed a major part of the exhibition. 
Of the colonial attempts at dramatic literature, I must speak 
with caution. That they have not usually been successful may 
be due either to the lack of definite characteristics in society, or 
from the failure of the dramatist to seize the dramatic and inter- 
resting points of colonial life. Schoolmasters and city clerks, con- 
sciousofthe Promethean fire, have occasionallyrushed wildly intothe 
drama, though almost invariably with disastrous results; colonial in- 
dustry inthis department not being encouraged at allenthusiastically. 
Of the imported drama, on the other hand, a very satisfactory 
account can be given. From the earliest days in colonial history 
a strong desire existed for dramatic representation, prompt- 
ing the erection of large and commodious theatres in all the 
more important centres of population. The electric light was 
adopted in the Melbourne and Sydney theatres long before it 
was introduced to the London houses, and the necessity for 
ventilation, acoustics, and general scientific completeness was very 
widely recognised. The Opera House, the Theatre Royal, the 
Bijou, and the tastefully-decorated St. George’s Hall, of Melbourne, 
fully testify to the truth of this assertion. A new theatre, the 
Alexandra, has lately been opened with comfortable accommodation 
for 2,500 persons. The floor of the auditorium is divided into two 
nearly equal portions, the front one devoted to the stalls, and the 
back one to the pit, the cheapest part of the house. The dress 
and family circles are on the gallery immediately above the floor, 
the dress circle being in front. Higher still is the upper circle, 
which will accommodate 500 people. Crimson is the prevailing 
colour throughout the theatre, and pale blue the predominating 
colour of the walls, the dado being brick red. The ceiling, like- 
wise, is pale blue, with stars scattered over it, and there is a large 
centre pattern through which the electric light will be used. The 
orchestra under the proscenium is so constructed that the roof 
of it will have the effect of a sounding board. The height from 
the floor of the stage to the gridiron is fifty-four feet, or ten feet 
higher than the stage of the Grand Opera House at Paris. The 
opening of the proscenium is thirty-three feet wide. Sydney has 
similar theatrical accommodation ; the Royal and the Gaiety being 
particularly well-appointed houses. It is my pleasing duty to 
record that no encouragement is given to that system of black- 
mail so objectionable in many of our London theatres. . 
' As I read recently of the death of William Hoskins the actor, I 
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recalled many an incident of his dramatic career in the colonies. 
Gaining his experience at Sadler’s Wells and the Olympic 
Theatres, Mr. Hoskins emigrated about thirty years ago with a 
chosen band of friends to Australia. His success was at once 
assured. After a brilliant season at the old Queen’s Theatre he 
went on tour through most of the Australasian colonies and 
established a name for artistic excellence on the stage, and genial 
character in private life, that will remain for many years a power- 
ful influence in Australasia. 

In New Zealand, where I met him, he did an immense work in 
cultivating a correct taste for dramatic art. As lessee and part 
proprietor of the Theatre Royal, Christchurch, he gathered round 
him a strong stock company and sedulously drilled them in 
accordance with his high ideal of art.. There he produced all the 
year round, without any extraneous aid, Shakespeare, Goldsmith, 
Sheridan, and the good old school in a way that would not have 
been unworthy of a London stage. His conceptions of Master 
Walter in The Hunchback, of Jack Falstaff, and of Sir Peter 
Teazle will not soon be forgotten by those who witnessed 
them. He was eminently the scholar, not hampered by tradi- 
tion, but creating his characters with high intelligence and a 
keen and reverent estimate of the spirit of his author. Ably 
supported by his wife, Miss Florence Colville, an accomplished 
and brilliant actress, he continued to draw large audiences night 
after night to the Theatre Royal, until circumstances, the details 
of which it is not for me to indicate, operated disastrously, and 
the lesseeship was brought to a close. 

Mr. J. C. Williamson has proved over and over again, that with 
a capable company he can reap golden harvests through the 
colonies, and never to my knowledge has he failed to “ strike oil” 
wherever he ‘has planted his show. 

Miss Louise Pomeroy, an American actress of talent and 
wonderful versatility, playing light comedy, tragedy, and character 
parts, brought a well-balanced Co. through the colonies some time 
since, and found that substantial appreciation was not lacking 
when a good all-round performance was offered. Shakespeare’s 
plays were mounted remarkably well, and the minor parts studied 
far more than in an ordinary London production, with the result 


that an overflowing treasury was the repeated experience at every 
town the company visited. 
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- George Rignold, too, with his “Henry V.” spectacle could 
speak feelingly, I am sure, of the enthusiastic reception he met 
with ; while Maccabe, in his light and happy way, must admit the 
ease with which he raked in the guineas at*will Bandmann, 
Genevieve Ward, Jenny Lee, and many another old-world actor 
probably retain in a warm corner of their hearts a grateful recollec- 
tion of colonial generosity and good will. 

The social position of the actor in the colonies is a problem 
that has not been solved. In very rare instances is he admitted 
within the charmed circle of Society’s At Home and garden-parties, 
though this may arise, not from any positive dislike to his class, 
but rather from a confused notion that the Bohemianisms and 
vagaries of the profession are incompatible with an orderly and 
conventional community. The word “ conventional” may sound 
odd in connection with such an incipient community. It is none 
the less true, however, that colonial society always looks to the 
old land for guidance in delicate minutiz of ethics, adapting itself 
as far as circumstances will permit to the /ex inscripta of London 
Society. 

The attitude of the Church towards the Stage is far more 
liberal than is the case in this country. Clergymen of 
every sect are found who do not regard the theatre as the 
broad way to an Inferno, they enter into the amusement as well 
as into the more serious occupations of their people, and it is 
one of the commonest sights in Australia and New Zealand to 
see a high-collared and mysterious waiscoated divine roaring with 
delight at some quips and cranks ofthe stage. A venerable dean 
of the colonial church, for whom I have the greatest reverence, 
I have frequently seen in the front stalls at a “‘ Mikado,” or 
similar performance, enjoying intensely the innocent fun and 
revelry, and taking in, I am sure, a broader conception of 
humanity from his visits than those very orthodox books of his 
could supply. 

Amateur efforts at the drama are usually dire failures. I have 
attended some scores of them, and, with the exception of a fairly 
capable Society at Sydney, pronounce them the most absurd and 
ridiculous exhibitions I have ever seen. The colonial histrionic 
germ may be latent, but it is clearly in an embryonic condition 
requiring to be hatched in the womb of Time. 
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A Tale of a Green Room. 


By GODFREY TURNER. 


[The following story is told of Eliza Farren, when in receipt of thirty guineas a 
week (in those days an unusually large salary), and betrothed to Edward, r2th Earl 
of Derby; and of Harriett Mellon, who, at the same time, was a young actress 
drawing exactly as many shillings from the same treasury, while unconscious of her 
destiny to be the wife, first of a rich banker, and then ofa duke, and to die the 
wealthiest woman in England. See ‘‘ Memoirs of Miss Mellon, afterwards Duchess 


of oe. aaa by Mrs, Cornwell Barron-Wilson ; lately re-published by Remington 
and Co. 


Y the green-room fire one night, while listening to the 
wintry rain, 
Silent, pensive, full of sadness, stood the star of Drury Lane. 
Wealthand rank were both before her—soon tobea great man’s wife ; 
Reputation she had won by honest work and stainless life. 
Lady Townley, Lady Teazle, first and best Berinthia ; 
Many were the mimic glories she had compassed in her day. 
And to think that it was waning, waning in its brilliant prime, 
Sorely weighed upon her spirit, like a mockery of time. 
Must she leavethe prize untreasured, drop the chaplet fresh and fair, 
See its leaves and roses wither, she had worked so well to wear ? 
Such the sad, proud doom of fortune, penalty of gifts unsought, 
Price of triumph, social honour, station, grandeur—dearly bought ! 
Just promoted from the second of the green-rooms to the first 
Was a youngeractress—one whose gifts, by Siddons seen and nurs’t, 
Sealed her for a famous future; she was wild with joy and pride, 
And her rhythmic feet marked cadence to the tune she hummed 
aside. 

Snatches of a rustic ditty came unbidden to her lips— 
Lips as sweet as summer roses that the sunlit brown-bee sips. 
She was but a village damsel, such as ona country road 
You had deemed a lovely picture with her little market load. 
Yet not peasant-like, believe me, with her eyes and hair of jet 
Shining in the London green-room, looked the beautiful brunette. 
Tall was she, and queenly even, as in valley, field, or wood 
One may spy a royal maiden, diadem’d with womanhood. 
And her glad, unconscious singing, and her movements full of grace, 
And the wild, pure joy that mantled in her bosom and her face 
Moved the sad and silent lady, bade her sympathy arise, 
Woke the woman in the actress, till the tears stood in her eyes. 
“‘ Happy girl! ” the lady whispered softly, ‘‘ how I envy thee! 
All the world I’d give were hope and joyousness like thine for me.” 
“You! you envy me!” she answered, “ you, a lady of the land; 
All delightful things. you wish for ready at your least command!” 
“No, not all,” replied the other, by a sudden passion wrung; 
‘Not the dancing foot of gladness, sparkling eye and artless tongue; 
Not the happylittle song, nor lightsome heart from which it sprung!” 
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The Drury Lane Managers. 


FROM KILLIGREW TO AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
By Percy FITZGERALD. 


HE office of managing a theatre has always had a sort of 
fascination, and has drawn on for persons, qualified or un- 
qualified, to ruin or prosperity. The attraction seems to lie in 
the feeling of absolute control, hundreds (and occasionally a 
thousand) of persons being dependent on the will, humours, or 
caprice of the administrator. In the instance of a really capable 
man there is the confidence that his powers will ensure him a 
certain success, while the knowledge of the public taste often tempts 
him to make the bold coup. He may enjoy the pleasure of select- 
ing suitable players, with forecasts of their future attraction not 
then discernibleto other eyes. There must be fortitude of the highest 
order, not to be daunted or checked by reverse, and which will con- 
sider failure in a few ventures as inevitable accidents, which may 
delay, but must not alter, the larger policy which he is carrying. 
Most managers with these gifts of courage, venture, and prudence 
united have been successful. A man furnished with the proper 
gifts undertakes management; he is as sure of success as the 
merchant. On the other hand, the temptation for the adventure 
is irresistible. In no walk of life is ignorance or lack of trueinstinct 
socertainandsospeedily tobringabout destruction. The finest actors 
may be engaged ; the most sumptuous shows set up; all in vain, 
unless these elements are fittingly combined or selected. In ourown 
day, when a theatre is often opened “ like a shop” by unqualified 
persons who have someone with money “ behind them,” disaster 
follows disaster, and the result may be predicted with certainty. 
It is knowledge, not capital, that does it. The late Mr. Bateman 
embarked his savings in the Lyceum Theatre—then a decaying 
place, open and shut at recurring intervals—and made some 
terrible mistakes at starting from lack of familiarity, he being an 
American, with the taste of the English public. He had the 
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sagacity, however, to see the merits of our great actor, then 
comparatively obscure, and one single happy selection—the choice 
of the well-known “ Bells ”—turned the tide which he took at the 
flood, and led him on to fortune. For twelve years the Lyceum 
has enjoyed a prosperity that recalls the flourishing days of the 
early management of Garrick. The course of the little Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre offers another instance of talent and instinct 
beginning with small resources leading on to triumphant success. 
More signal still has been the issue in regard of that great ‘‘ Dom 
Daniel ” of a theatre, Drury Lane, so costly from its size and in- 
cidents of working that the slightest check must entail loss. Yet 
here Mr. Augustus Harris, as he has himself graphically told us, 
boldly ventured, and with unerring instinct discovered what was 
necessary to drawthecrowd. The result is that Drury Lane now 
flourishes exceedingly. On the other hand, we have a recent 
instance of disaster in the fate of an amiable and clever lady who, 
animated by the best wishes, but, wholly inexperienced, embarked 
her fortune in an unlucky, and proceeded from failure to failure, 
until compelled to retire from further experiment. 

Management is a gift wholly distinct from other natural gifts. 
It requires perfect knowledge of men, and the treatment of men, 
and, above all, of women, and that mysterious knowledge of the 
public, and here it is true that the manager is born, not made. I 
have indeed seen in old writings the word spelt ‘“ mesnager,” 
i.e.,an old French word for controlling by contrivance, or force 
of mind. 

It is curious that abroad, management seems to fall rather to 
authors than actors, as though the being a performer enfeebled 
and dulled the fine sense and tact required for control in England. 
On the other hand most managers have chiefly been “mere 
players.” Garrick and Irving,a hundred years apart, are perhaps 
the only two greatly successful instances that can be pointed to. 
Elliston, Macready, and the two Kembles, and Charles Kean are 
instances of failure. Irving, like Garrick, has the true managerial 
gifts, sympathising with his followers and the public, power of 
control and of inspiring others, thoroughness in carrying out his 
principles, considering failure only a delay, and large and magnifi- 
cent ideas. 

Owing to the peculiar relations of the players in the early days 
of the stage the position of manager was wholly different to what 
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it is now. Being in a state of partial servitude the actors formed 
a sort of indemnity in turbulence and insubordination to those 
who ruled them. Hence,the managers from the Restoration to 
Garrick’s reign were men much of whose work had to be done 
outside the theatre, meeting intrigue by intrigue, confronting or 
propitiating the Court and courtiers in difficulties with that despotic 
official, the Lord Chamberlain. Hence the manager had to bea 
bold and rusé personage. He was a conspicuous, important 
personage also. As there were but the two Patents and the two 
Royal Theatres he had a position akin to that now held by the 
director of the Frangais. Hence, there were contentions and 
oppression with due resistance. In later times, where there was 
a fresh drama every night, and each drama has its fixed cast, this 
gave the players, who had each made their character, a certain 
independence, as they knew the attraction of the character 
depended on them. The manager was thus controlled to a cer- 
tain extent. Nowadays, with the general level of talent and 
abundance of players, the position is reversed, and the play 
“runs” a year] and] more,| automatically as it were. The 


old managerial type, with his special gifts, natural and acquired, 
no longer exists, simply because he has not the same sort of 
undertaking to deal with. His actors are no longer the free, 
independent creatures, with distinct individualities whom it 
requires tact and ability to ‘‘ manage.” 


They are simply engaged 
as a banker would engage his clerks. They fill an office or per- 
form duties which a hundred others would do just as well. A 
piece is performed for a year and more if successful, and, once 


started, moves automatically like an engine. But where three or 


four great comedies were played in the week, each character in 
which was the property of a special actor which no other could do 
so well, the manager was in the relation of a minister to his 
follower and colleagues ; they were subordinate, but independent ; 
had to be conciliated, humoured, and treated handsomely. The 
present manager of the Frangais, M. Claretie, it will be seen, 
suggests an idea of what the troubles and difficulties of the old 
manager were. 

A history of the Drury Lane Theatre wouldbe fairlya history of the 
Englishstage. Hereallthegreat battles ofthestage were fought, and 
here it was that all the more famous managers ventured on manage- 
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ment. ‘‘ Have you heard the news ?” said Elliston, meeting Charles 
Lamb, and swelling with pride; ‘‘I am the new lessee of Drury 
Lane,” and passed on. The line of managers is not a long one 
but it is a significant one. Here they are :—Killigrew, Collier, 
Colley Cibber, Sir Richard Steele, Highmore, Lacey, Garrick, 
Sheridan, Lord Byron and colleagues, Elliston, Bunn, Macready, 
and so on to our own times. Three-fourths of these were 
remarkable personages, their lives full of adventure, and whose 
character has stamped a certain force and pressure on their time. 
Elliston’s story is a most extraordinary one ; Garrick is in every 
way an honour to the nation; Steele and Sheridan offered strange 
eventful histories of their own. All are interesting. Mr, Augustus 
Harris’s story might be included in the instances given in “ Self 
Help,” encouraging to those who wish to ‘ make the world their 
oyster.” The rival theatre of Covent Garden could furnish such 
men and directors as Rich and the Harris’s, father and son. The 
little Haymarket had its Foote and Colman; the Surrey, the sad 
and interesting account left by the most prolific of dramatists, 
Dibdin ; while the smaller records of the late Mr. E. T. Smith and 
the unlucky Falconer furnish warning and yet entertainment. Some 
of these stories are pathetic, others ludicrous ; but many more 
offer instances of severe and manful struggle against overwhelming 
difficulties, crowned at the end of a life of excitement with com- 
plete success. 

It is extraordinary when we think of the curious mixture of 
professions that have been combined with the managers’ office. 
Killigrew, a gay fellow on town, and once an envoy to a foreign 
country ; Rich, a lawyer; Sir John Vanbrugh, a solicitor, and 
also an architect of great reputation ; Steele, a wit, politician, and 
soldier; also Garrick, the compendium of all that was pleasant 
in man accomplished, the associate of peers and politicians, 
elegant in his taste, witty, and full of social gifts; the two 
Kembles, Macready, Lord Byron, Whitbread, a politician, 
brewer, and M.P.; Elliston, of a character so bizarre as to be 
incredible out of a comedy; Bunn, the so-called “ poet”; Sheri- 
dan, the indescribable and many-sided; and last of all the 
accomplished, sympathetic, and capable Irving. I say with this 
series rising before us, a review of their adventures cannot but be 
found interesting and instructive. 


(To be continued). 
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The Coming Winter. 


A TRAGEDY IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
(From Punch.) 


* E see the Coming Winter,” say the children, “in our 
dreams 

One round of endless holiday the merry Christmas seems. 

There is a good time coming of feasting, fun, and rhymes, 

Of clever conjurors by day and nightly pantomimes ! 

Good Santa Claus will hover round the household as we sleep, 

And bring us costly toys to break and pretty books to keep ; 

There’ll be pudding, pie, and pastry in a world too sweet to last, 

All in the merry Winter that is coming on so fast!” 


‘‘ We dread the Coming Winter,” sigh the children in the street, 
** For the cold it chills our bodies and our shoseless little feet. 
Ahout the shops we wander, to the market down our way, 

With eyes too tired for weeping, and hearts too sad to play. 

We are hungry in the morning, and go starving to our bed, 

And it can’t be ‘ Jolly Christmas’ when we want a bit of bread; 
We may cry for food to mother ; she’ll have nothing left to give 
In the long and dreary Winter that is coming—if we live!” 


**T love the Happy Winter,” laughs the careless-hearted lass, 

As she turns to love herself once more before the looking-glass. 

“‘There’ll be country-house and covert, there'll be pictures and 
the play, 

And skating till the night-time, and dancing till the day, 

There'll be lots of pocket-money, for the girl who only knows 

To frill her pretty neck with lace, and advertise her hose; 

The boys i coming back, and bring their college friends, no 
doubt, 

In the cheery coming Winter when the money flies about !” 


“ Ah, God! the Coming Winter!” sighs the maiden at her wheel; 
‘“‘ If only our young sisters there could picture what we feel ! 

If only pretty virtue could but know how we begin 

To break off from our praying and in fancy dream of Sin! 

We are dying at our sewing, as the cruel wheel goes round, 

And we dream about the river and the noisome underground 

We were not born for sorrow, but it hurries on us fast, 

Before the coming Winter, that will shiver us at last!” 
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** Confound it! here’s the Winter ! Oh! it cuts one like a knife,” 

Cry the boys, who, like the children, break the little toys of life! 

* Let us shirk the beastly weather, and unite the night and day 

In one long and festive gambol that Society calls play. 

There’ll be baccarat and poker when we make our little ‘pile,’ 

And swindle one another in a gentlemanly style ! 

He’s a fool who thinks of working, there’s the odd trick and the 
rub, 

So we'll sort our Christmas cards like jolly fellows at the club! ” 


**Can I face the Coming Winter and its miserable ways?” 

Asks the threadbare shabby fellow who has known his better 
days. 

They shun him who have robbed him, and they cut him in the 
street, 

For grim poverty has stamped him from his head unto his feet. 

He hasn’t nerve to cringe to them, and hasn’t heart to think, 

So he shambles round the corner, and-he warms himself with 
drink. 

’Tis the only food that nourishes forgetfulness—alas ! 

So he toasts the Coming Winter from the poison in his glass ! 


** About the Coming Winter ?” asks the husband to the wife, 

As they rub along together in their calm, contented life. 

“ There’s the orthodox subscription that perhaps we ought to 

ive, 

For they tell me these poor creatures find it very hard to live!” 

** Well, be just before you’re generous,” says the matron to her 
spouse, 

“For if you've to pay the carriage, 7 have got to keep the house!” 

So they order up their dinner, since they’ve other fish to fry, 

And elect to think about the Coming Winter by-and-by ! 


Look up, good Mr. Dives! from thejtable where you dine, 

And hear the men who murmur, and the little ones who whine, 
Go out into the highways and the byways, and behold 

The truth, or the deception, of the saddest story told! 

It may be some are thriftless, and many more who walk 

And curse their empty pockets spend their toiling hours in talk. 
It may be this, it may be that, that causes them to fall, 

But the cruel, crawling Winter! it is coming on them all! 


Go! tell the little children to sacrifice their fun, 

Remind the giddy women, ‘‘ What is Pleasure when its done ?” 
Say to the boys who gambol, “A better life begin, 

Assist a wretch from starving and a woman’s soul from Sin !” 
This is no time for dreaming! they are drowning within reach ! 
Fling out a rope to save them! let us practice what we preach, 
There is wailing, there is weeping, there are bodies on the rack, 
Let us face the Coming Winter! and attack it back to back! 


C.S. 


NEW SERIES—VOL. FX D 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


Musical entertainments, public and private, are, as a rule, neither 
numerous nor remarkable throughout the month of December in this 
metropolis. The opera season is at its zenith in all the Continental 
capitals, where foreign instrumentalists of renown are also fulfilling remu- 
nerative engagements. English society is ‘tout of town,” or gone 
abroad to escape from the rigours of its native climate. There is con- 
sequently but little demand for musical novelties of the concert-room 
class, and few home-incidents of interest, connected with the practice of 
the divine art, for the conscientious chronicler of such matters to 
record. In one of the concerts of his “‘cyklus,’ Mr. Henschel last 
month did produce a novelty, which his audience failed to appreciate. 
The enterprise, however, continues to merit public support by judicious 
selections and efficient performances; it is doing well, and promises 
to become an “institution.” The first of Mr. De Lara’s winter series of 
matinées was given] at the Steinway Hall on the last day of November, 
and could not therefore be noticed in the Musical Box for December. 
It afforded the gifted composer an opportunity of introducing to a 
throng of fashionable dilettanti three new songs, ‘The Garden of 
Sleep,’ “ Longings,” and “ ’T'was Eve and May,” which were all re- 
ceived with marked favour. Mr. De Lara is singularly felicitous in his 
choice of the words he sets with such consummate taste and poetical 
feeling. The text of ‘‘The Garden of Sleep” is one of Mr. Clement 
Scott’s most graceful inspirations ; Lord Lytton’s ‘‘ Twas Eve and May” 
is a lovely little poem; Mr. Alfred Austin has never written more 
sympathetic verses than those to which he has given the suggestive title 
of “ Longings.” Miss D’Alton, made a decided hit with the first of the 
three above-named songs; the other two were admirably sung by the 
concert-giver, whose excellent rendering of Tosti’s ‘‘ Quanto io t’amerei ” 
and ‘“ Pepita’’ also calls for special mention. One of the pleasantest 
musical soirées I have attended this year, came off on December 4 at the 
handsome ateliers of ‘‘ Walery’’’ (Count Ostrorog) in Regent Street, to 
celebrate the opening of that eminent photographer’s new establish- 
ment. A long evening’s amusement had been provided for M. “ Walery’s” 
guests, considerably over a hundred in number, by the engagement of the 
leading members of the French Opera company, and of many other 
eminent vocalists, native as well as alien to our soil. Madame Galli- 
Marié sang no fewer than six times, including two encores that ‘“‘ would 
not be denied;” her deliverance of the Habafiera from ‘“ Carmen,” and 
of Tosti’s “‘ Vorrei Morir,’’ will not readily be forgotten by those who 
were privileged to listen to them. It is but seldom that anything so 
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supremely clever and fascinating is heard ina London drawing-room. 
Mdlle. Delphine Le Brun delighted all present by her spirited and 
sympathetic rendering of Gounod’s “ Printemps ;” Messrs. Devries and 
Duchesne were both enthusiastically applauded for their excellent vocali- 
sation in so/é from “Hamlet” and ‘ Faust.” Amongst the English 
singers who contributed to the musical programme of the night, were 
Isidore de Lara and Hayden Coffin. The former scored a shining 
success with Tosti’s exquisite ‘‘ Aprile ;”’ and the latter’s fine voice was 
displayed to great advantage in Alfred Cellier’s genial ballad, “‘ Queen 
of my Heart,”’ which has of late become familiar to musical London 
through its interpolation into the second act of ‘‘Dorothy.” Count 
Ostrorog’s Oriental notions of hospitality had prompted him to provide 
his friends with two several and distinct suppers of the most lavish and 
vecherché description. One was served a little after midnight; the 
otherabout 3 A.M. Between these banquets, M. Verbeck performed some 
of his most incomprehensible ‘ours de force, and a French mimic, whose 
name I did not catch, went through a complex comic entertainment, 
partly consisting of ‘‘ impersonations” effected with the aid of a soft 
crownless hat and a curiously elastic set of features, and partly of 
«* ombres chinoises,” in which the characters were represented by the 
artist’s supple hands. After this diverting interlude, came more musical 
performances, each first-class of its kind; then the second feast, com- 
mencing with hot soup and finishing with candied violets; finally, the 
party broke up at five in the morning, having been kept up for nearly 
seven hours with unflagging gaiety. 


The musical readers of Zhe Theatre will doubtless be glad to hear 
pleasant tidings of one or two of the eminent foreign vocalists who estab- 
lished themselves solidly in public favour here last season. Signorina 
Barbi has been ‘‘on tour” in Russia and Italy, and has added new 
laurels galore to those she gathered in such profusion during her brief 
sojourn in London, where she was unanimously recognised as the most 
accomplished cantatrice di camera of the day. In Warsaw, her triumph 
was complete ; the local papers were all agreed that no such singing had 
theretofore been heard in the Polish capital. The leading mnsical 
critic of Milan described her performance at a classical concert given at 
the Conservatoire as “a ray of sunlight,” whilst his colleague of the 
**Secolo,” wrote of her as follows :—‘‘ The Barbi is inimitable, unsur- 
passable—intensely sympathetic to eye and ear alike. Exquisite indeed 
is the pleasure derived from her dainty phrasing, velvety voice, and 
noble interpretation. of the thoughts with which Heaven has inspired the 
greatest composers. Her singing isa series of cabinet tone-pictures, and 
there is no exaggeration in the unbounded enthusiasm it arouses in her 
hearers.”’ Signor Vittorio Carpi, who made no inconsiderable mark in the 
metropolis last summer, as a baritone singer a primo cartello, has been 
starring at Rome ina highly brilliant manner. The Roman newspapers 
mention his acting and vocalisation alike in terms of unqualified praise. 

D 2 
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Should Colonel Mapleson be enabled to keep his word with respect to 
Italian opera in London during the 1887 season, we shall probably hear 
Signor Carpi in two or three of his best parts at Covent Garden or Her 

fajesty’s. I hear great things of his Rigoletto, and do not doubt, in his 
case, that the rich promise of the concert-room will be amply fulfilled in 
the theatre. Marcella Sembrich, too, has carr.ed all before her at 
Berlin, whence letters reach me full of her praises. I am assured that 
her superb voice has mellowed greatly since she was last {heard in this 
country. Of all living prime donne, she is unquestionably the most 
accomplished and versatile musician, being every whit as fine a pianist 
and violinist as she is a vocalist. Like Adelina Patti and Minnie Hauk, 
moreover, she has the gift of tongues, and can sing a score of operatic 
parts in half-a-dozen European idioms. We shall hear her next spring, 
I hope, in opera, but if circumstances should render that impossible, she 
will give two grand concerts, probably at the Albert Hall. It will be in- 
teresting to the great London public to listen to the performances of a 
beautiful woman, not yet thirty years of age, who in the course of a 
musical matinée will sing, “Ah! non giunge,’’ and play Mendelssohn's 
Violin Concerto and Chopin’s Grand Polonaise for the pianoforte with 
equal brilliancy of execution. Madame de Hesse-Wartegg (Minnie 
Hauk) is also expected in London early next year, and it is her present 
intention to spend the greater part of the 1887 season on the left bank of 
the Thames. M. Joseph Wienawski has produced his new overture to 
“ Guillaume le Taciturne,’”’ at the Grand Harmonie, in Brussels. This 
important work, constructed on classical lines, has made a profound im- 
pression in Belgian musical circles. It attempts to describe in sound the 
lofty character of the great statesman and patriot, who fell a victim to his 
steadfast Liberalism. The overture is spoken of in the Brussels press asa 
‘remarkable psychological study ;” “a virile work, instinct with strong 
dramatic character, teeming with striking contrasts, and altogether free 
from commonplace contrivances ;” “a thrilling musical episode, replete 
with rich colour and vigorous life.” As M. Wieniawski is not a Belgian, 
these laudatory mentions of his latest composition for the orchestra 
cannot be dictated by local patriotism ; and are therefore probably well 
founded. I hope that Mr. Manns, Mr. Henschel—or haply, Dr. 
Richter himself—will soon let us hear the ‘ Vorspiel”’ to *‘ William the 
Silent,” in London. 


Amongst the new vocal music forwarded to me for notice during the 
past month, are three songs and a duet by that fertile and agreeable 
composer, Signor L. Denza, who has added to the long list of settings 
already published of Thomas Moore’s well-known words, “Oh! Abyssi- 
nian Tree.” Signor Denza’s “‘Song of the Nubian Girl” (Boosey and 
Co.) is melodious, sad, and sufficiently Oriental in character to engage 
the musician’s attention without distressing his ear. ‘Down the 
Stream,” the text of which is by Mr. William Boosey, is a pretty and 
quite unpretentious duet forsoprano and tenor, well written for both 
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voices, and therefore easy to sing. Concert-room singers will do well 

to add it to their repertoire. ‘‘ Play to Me” (E. Ascherberg & Co.), and 

“Sing to Me” (J. B. Cramer & Co.) are drawing-room ballads of a 

highly approved pattern. Sung in tune and with expression, they are sure 

to bring abundant kudos to their executants, as well as to their composer. 
Signor Denza sets English words uncommonly well for an Italian, and 
there is always some wholesome straightforward melody in his composi- 

tions for the voice. Mr. Ernest Birch has very pleasantly let some bright 
vers de société, written by Mr. Clement Scott, and intituled ‘‘ Maidenhead 
Bridge.”’ This song, which is published by Messrs. Hopkinson, of New 
Bond Street, and dedicated to;Mrs. Morell Mackenzie, makes a fair and. 
cheerful bid for popularity. A “ Pilgrim’s March and Even-Song” (C. 

Jeffreys) by Mr. F. W. Anson, a younger brother of the eminent comic 
actor, deserves kindly mention for its simple tunefulness and obvious 

spontaneity. In composing it, Mr. Anson has done well, and given 
promise of doing still better. From the Heidelberg publisher, G. Gutten- 
berger, I have received two P.F. novelties by Cavaliere Eugenio * Pirani, 

one of which—a Fughetta in A flat—is both clever and original, whilst 
the other—a Valse in G major—is singularly quaint and pretty. How 
cheap some of the music published in Germany is, compared with that 
offered by London firms to their customers! Both the compositions last 
referred to, although capitally printed and very tastefully got up, are 
priced at a mark apiece, the German equivalent of one shilling ; that is to 
say, at exactly one-fourth of the figure that would have been recorded on 
their respective title-pages had they been published here. 


THE BEGGAR STUDENT. 


A Comic Opera, in three acts, produced at the Comedy Theatre on Monday, December 13th. 
Music by Carl Milloecker. English Version by Wm. Beatty-Kingston. 
Conductor, Mons. Auguste Van Biene. 


Palmatica (Countess ‘ Simon Romanovich _... 
). Mme. Lucy FRANKLEIN, Conrai Melitski (Couns 
.. Miss Apa LINCOLN. Opalinski) Mr. Jonmn CHILp. 
ws see eee ~Miss Extvor Lovepay, Schnapps... ... ... ... Mr. J. WEALANDS. 
Col, Ollendorf... ... .. Mr. FRED MERVIN. Onuphrie... ... ... ... Mr. ARTHUR WartTs. 
Ensign Richtoffen Miss JENNIE WILTON. 


Mr. Henry Bracy. 


This charming opera has at length been presented to the public in its 
entirety at the Comedy Theatre, and with all the success to which its 
musical and dramatic merits fully entitle it. When it was originally pro- 
duced at the Alhambra in April, 1884, it suffered severely from more 
than one heavy drawback imposed upon it by the management of that 
theatre, the great size of which, moreover, militated against the effec- 
tiveness of the vocal soli, and prevented the dialogue from being heard 
by at least three-fourths of the audience. Mr. Holland, to whom the 
mise-en-scene of the “ Beggar Student” was entrusted, regarded the 
opera as a spectacular show, the music and plot of which were mere 
pegs whereon to hang gorgeous displays of shapely limbs and poly- 
chromatic, but exiguous costumes. To make room for the ballets in 
which this experienced purveyor for the London public believed with an 
undivided faith, he cut out musical numbers, dramatic situations, and 
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‘congruous dialogue in blocks, rendering the story of the piece curiously 
unintelligible; turning it, in fact, intoa pantomime, minus the. horse~ 
play, the mechanical tricks, and the topical songs. He introduced 
jugglers ‘and acrobats into the second act; he gave the title réle to 4 
clever little lady, famous for jig-dancing ; he confided speaking parts of 
great importance to the development of the “ intrigue” to comely but 
illiterate females, whose English was as deformed as their figures were 
symmetrical ; in short, he played the mischief with Milloecker’s master- 
piece to such an extent that it was simply unrecognisable by any one 
who had heard it performed in Vienna or Berlin. 

After the “Beggar Student” had been withdrawn from the Alhambra 
boards, it was performed in its original form by the Carl Rosa Company 
in the provinces, where it was received with marked favour by the 
public, and proved a remunerative recruit to the repertoire of that 
admirable impresa. A few months ago, an arrangement was concluded 
between Mr. Rosa and Captain Bainbridge, in virtue of which the latter 
gentleman produced the opera at one of the great provincial cities, and 
took it round the country with such highly satisfactory results that he 
was encouraged to rent a West-End theatre, bring his company to the 
metropolis, and re-introduce the ‘Beggar Student” to the London 
public as a hopeful candidate for popularity. The experiment was a bold 
one, but Captain Bainbridge took every feasible measure to render it 
successful. He secured the services of thoroughly capable artists for 
all the singing parts; he dressed them tastefully and picturesquely ; he 
engaged an efficient orchestra, under the able leadership of Mr. Van 
Biene. The members of his company had played the piece together so 
often, as the saying is, that they ‘‘ knew it backwards.” Consequently, 
the opera, on the occasion of its reproduction in the pretty little Panton 
Street theatre, was given with a completeness seldom attained at London 
premiéres, and fairly took the audience by storm. It never lagged or 
halted fora moment; not a hitch accrued in the action or dialogue ; 
number after number of the charming music was warmly re-demanded, 
and the close of each act was signalised by hearty outubrsts of enthusi- 
astic applause. 

Mr. Henry Bracy has for several years past steadfastly sustained a well- 
earned reputation as the most capable and trustworthy of all the English 
tenor singers whose gifts have been displayed in connection with comic 
opera and operetta. He is an accomplished vocalist and painstaking 
actor, endowed by nature with a correct ear, excellent taste and discre- 
tion, an infallible memory, and a singularly prepossessing appearance. 
It has always given me pleasure to hear him sing and see him act; but I 
am free to confess that, in my humble opinion, the part of Simon 
Romanovich suits him better in every respect that any other réle which 
he has sustained within my cognisance. As the reckless young adven- 
turer who lends himself to the perpetration of a colossal practical joke, 
prompted by sheer animal spirits ; as the ardent lover and fervent patriot, 
ready to atone for his follies by the sacrifice’ of his life, Mr. Bracy ex- 
hibited dramatic intelligence of a very high order. The sympathies of 
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his audience were with him from the moment of his first entrance in 
the prison-yard, where he appears sordidly attired, and unmistakably 
“under a cloud,” to that of his final triumph, when his devotion to his 
country is rewarded by atitle of nobility and a handsome fortune. Mr. 
Mervin’s impersonation of the vengeful but humorous braggart, Ollen- 
dorff, was a masterpiece of comic acting. His bye-play, though abso- 
lutely free from actual or suggested vulgarity, kept the house in roars of 
laughter whenever he was on the stage ; he made every point in his share 
of the dialogue tell with full effect, and sang his music unexceptionably. 
Nearly all the broad fun of the piece falls to Ollendorff’s share ; the part 
is a very fatiguing one, calling for no inconsiderz.ble physical exertion on 
the part of the actor to whom it is confided, and Mr. Mervin sustained it 
throughout with inimitable verve. The small grotesque 7é/e of Onuphrie 
was cleverly played by Mr. Watts, and Mr. Wealands gave a bluff, 
eminently cheerful rendering of Schnapps, the venal, but placable gaoler. 
Of Mr. Child, whom I saw and heard for the first time, in the part of 
Conrad Malitski, it may with justice be said that he is an invaluable 
acquisition to the comic-operatic stage. His voice is a high tenor of 
beautiful quality and great power; he sings perfectly in tune, and with 
unaffected feeling ; he speaks well,.and acts intelligently. 

All three ladies to whom the female ré/es in the “‘ Beggar Student ’ 
have been judiciously assigned are skilful vocalists and accomplished 
actresses. The part of Laura is a one, at once fatiguing, declamatory, and 
highly ornate; its adequate rendering calls for a combination of power 
and execution rarely possessed by prime donne of comic opera. Miss 
Lincoln’s vocal resources, however, appear inexhaustible, whilst her 
fioriture are remarkably neat and accurate. She sang Laura’s grand scena 
leading up to the finale of the first act with infinite spirit and brilliancy, 
and distinguished herself no less conspicuously in the lengthy and diffi- 
cult solo assigned to her in the opening scene of Act II. Inall the con- 
certed music, some of which is by no means easy, she was as steady as a 
rock and as tuneful as a lark. Mrs. H. Loveday, who infused a good deal 
of sprightly humour into the part of Stephania—the ‘greedy girl”— 
has been carefully trained in a sound school of vocalisation, and makes 
good use of the knowledge she has acquired by arduous study. In her 
second dress she ‘looked delightfully picturesque. Miss Lucy Franklein 
is an experienced singer and actress; whatever she has to do she always 
does well. It is long since I have seen so finished a performance as her 
interpretation of the reduced Countess Palmatica—proud but mean, 
haughty but cringing, povertv-stricken but ostentatious—a veritable chef- 
d’ceuvre of high-comedy acting, 

And what pretty music! There are two trios for female voices of 
which no musician could every weary, so daintily are they phrased and so 
cleverly constructed. Both the love-duets are compositions of a very 
high class, teeming with original melody, and admirably written for the 
voices. Herr Milloecker’s ensembles, one and all, are strong and stir- 
ting, and one or two reveal great ingenuity in the blending of different 
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motivi into a harmonious whole. .One of ‘the gems of the opera is a 
bridal chorus for soprani and contralti, the simple tender melody of 
which has haunted me ever since I first heard it. Great credit is due to 
Captain Bainbridge’s chorists, who have an arduous task to fulfil in the 
‘‘ Beggar Student,” for their intelligent singing and perfect truth of in- 
tonation. The riotous chorus and extravagant dance of the emancipated 
gaol-birds—Simon Romanovich’s whilom fellow-prisoners—who break in 
upon the wedding-celebrations in Act II., were superbly given; nothing 
more grotesque and laughter-moving has been seen on any London 
stage for many a long day. I had well-nigh forgotten to pay a well- 
merited tribute of praise to Miss Jenny Wilton, who plays the part of a 
military Adonis with a dashing grace that is quite irresistible, and who 
is so good-looking that one cannot help wondering how it is that she is 
so clever. This pretty and piquante young lady is by no means the 
least attractive feature of a performance which, for all-round excellence, 
has seldom been equalled and never surpassed, within my remembrance, 
by any comic opera company which has heretofore played in the 
metropolis. 


CLAVICHORD. 


—afia— 


Our Play-Bor. 


“MY BONNY BOY.” 
A Farcical Comedy, in three acts, by T. G. WARREN. 
Produced at the Criterion Theatre, on Thursday afternoon, December 2, 1886. 


Benjamin Boulter, Esq.... Mr. WiLLIAM BuakeELEY.| Damper... ... ... «. Mr. J.R. SHERMAN. 
George Boulter .. .... Mr. J. H. DARNiEy, Mrs. Benjamin Boulter ... Mrs. BICKERSTAFF. 
George . GEORGE GIDDENS, Mr. George Boulter Miss FFouiiorr Pacer. 
Harry Hoppleton ... .. . J. C. BuCKSTONE. Hetty . Miss Annig HueHes. 
FORM 605 cee cee vee eee )0 Mir. W. STAVELEY, areas 

. Mr. E. Percy. * 


This pleasant piece had, at least, the merit of exciting the exuberant 
hilarity of the audience, and certainly increased the “public stock of 
harmless pleasure.” The imbroglio arose out of the expected return of 
the son of a suburban family from the colonies, and a disreputable tuner 
being despatched from “ Bronswood and Broadmead’s”—an amusing 
combination for a pianoforte firm—arriving about the same time, is 
mistaken for the desired youth, greeted affeciionately, and invited to 
stay in the house to his own astonishment ; and naturally—at least, 
according to dramatic law—the son is treated as a tuner, and loaded 
with obloquy, and, indeed, is carried off by the police violently in the 
attitude known as the ‘‘ Frog’s March.” All which was carried through 
with unbounded spirit by two admirable actors—Blakeley and Giddens, 
who appeared under quite unexpected conditions, and displayed an exu- 
berance that was really surprising. Giddens showed an unctuous and 
pliant humour—the smug self-sufficiency and enjoyment of a low fellow 
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suddenly introduced to a higher sphere—thus taking leave, for the 
nonce, of his usual rather aggrieved and persecuted véle in which we 
commonly find him. This proves that an occasional change of part 
acts as a tonic, and isindeed necessary to the good player, who is liable 
to become stereotyped in one form of character. It was developed with 
extraordinary detail and fun. Blakeley, whois one of the rare comedians 
that have an original manner of their own, like the flavour of a particular 
sauce, was singularly entertaining, from his genuineness, his ferocity as 
the ‘‘ Testy Father,” his eye rolling in a perpetual frenzy. He has quite 
a Buckstonian manner, and has something of the twang of the original. 
How excellent was his surprise and indignation when he received. 
the intelligence that the tuner—his assumed son — was married 
(“Of course he was!”), and the desperate cross-examination that 
followed. The characters were played with much spirit, and the whole 
had been well rehearsed. Of course there were faults. It was too much 
drawn out, and might be compressed. An old treasurer of Drury Lane, 
one Dunn, would never witness a first performance, yet always gave the 
same criticism—‘‘ Wants cutting.” This piece wants cutting, and then 
would make an excellent introduction to the Criterion bill of fare. 
One should not look gift-horses too closely in the mouth, and we are 
always debtors to the universal providers of hearty laughs. They are 
benefactors of the species. The notion of the tuner, however, has been 
used before, and I recall a piece at the Vaudeville, called ‘‘ Les Grandes 
Demoiselles,” in which a gentleman visitor is taken for the tuner and vice 
versd, the tuner for the gentleman. The young ladies, matrimonially 
inclined, loaded the tuner with attentions and treated the youth with 
scorn. There was an incongruity in the returned son being taken for 
the gardener or the tuner, he being too resplendently attired. Now, he 
might be represented as having been unlucky in his colonial experience, 
or as reduced to poverty, and thus might present himself in shabby 
attire. This would make the mistake more natural. 
Percy FITZGERALD. 


THE BUTLER. 
A New and Original “ Domestic Comedy,” in three acts, by Mr. and Mrs. HERMAN MERIVALE, 
Produced, for the first time in London, at Toole’s Theatre, on Monday, December 6, 1886. 

David Trot... ... .. ... Mr. J. L. Toons. Mr. W. Brunton. 
Sir John Tracey, Kt. ... . JOHN BILLINGTON. «se eee «se Miss EMILYY THORNE, 
Laurance Tracey . E. D. Warp, i ess see es Miss Marte LINDEN. 
Lord Babicombe ... ... . G. SHELTON. Lady Anne Babicombe ... Miss VIOLES VANBRUGH. 
Frank St. John . C. LowNE. Lavinia Muddle Miss Kate PHu.uiPs. 

Mr. Toole and his company, not forgetting his trusty aide-de-camp, Mr. 
George Loveday, have returned to town from “collecting their rents” 
in the country, and furnished with a new piece, the work of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Merivale. This announced collaboration of husband and wife is 
somewhat of a new departure, and may be fruitful in the future. ‘‘ The 
Butler” was the cause of much enjoyment. and amusement through its 
course, and there was a hearty sympathetic feeling exhibited by the 
audience, who were glad to see their old favourite again. The farcical 
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piece was constructed on old lines. The retired “grocer” in France is 
a storehouse of inexhaustible comedy. Mr. Toole has shown us all he 
knows in this department in his departed friend Byron’s.“ U pper Crust,” 
and other pieces. Here he shows himself as the old family servant with 
all the oddities of that faithful but tyrannous retainer. We must make 
faint protest, however, against the introduction of a jest antique as the re- 
tainer himself, and at which, like Diggory’s “ Grouse in the Gun-room,” 
we have laughed these twenty years—viz., the well-known reply to a notice 
of parting, ‘‘ An’ wha’ th’ deil does yer ’anner mane to gang ?”—for it 
is of Scotch and pawky extraction. There is an extraordinary inci- 
dent too—the master of the house trying to arrange a marriage between 
a pretty young girl who resides in the house and this very butler! This 
scheme he prosecutes seriously, with many confidential nudges and assur- 
ances of “You shan’t leave the house alone.” The droll menial it is 
found impossible to dislodge, and after many ingenious complications 
no less than three happy and well-assorted marriages are the result, and 
the butler obtains the object of his affections—no other than the viva- 
cious Miss Kate Phillips. 

This piece will suit Mr. Toole and his company, on the whole, after being 
duly ‘‘ touched on” in successive performances. It must be said, how- 
ever, that it lacks spontaneousness and is rather artificial in its incidents 
and humour—in this contrasting with the late Byron’s practised work- 
manship. It shows how fruitful in character is comedy, when in this 
single form of character to which Mr. Toole is so partial, we can find 
such variations as a waiter, the retired waiter or butler, the butler retired 
and set up as a gentleman, the greengrocer-waiter, and others. All 
these are of the same family—wear that peculiar “ choking” sort of 
stock, of which Mr. Toole has the patent—the short swallow-tailed coat 
and brass buttons and the tightened pantaloons. The other characters 
were suitably cast and adequately performed. They were really little 
more than sketches, and did not overtax the ability of the respective 
players. Mr. Ward is so distinctly associated with characters of a 
grotesque type that it becomes difficult to realise him as a sentimental 
lover, much tried and suffering. Miss Thorne supplied a performance 
which, like certain port, had ‘‘a round nutty flavour,” without, how- 
ever, any ambitious pretensions. There were two other ladies, new 
recruits, who were welcome, but on different grounds. The first, Miss 
Kate Philips, a spirited conscientious actress, always giving her best 
work, saucy as becoming a titular ‘“‘ chambermaid,”’ yet measured in her 
sauciness, and lighting up, as it were, any play to which she brings her 
service. There are the pleasantest recollections of her in ‘‘ Money,” 
when she played with Thorne—dismallest of Graves. The other 
addition was Miss Violet Vanbrugh, a name of happy theatric omen, 
whether assumed or otherwise—a lady of decidedly handsome person 
and pleasing manner. 


Percy. FITZGERALD. 
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“THE FRIAR.” 


Written by Mr. J. Comyns Carr. Music by Atrrep J. Caupicorr, Mus. Bac. 
uced at St. George’s Hall, on Wednesday, December 15, 1886. 


The Lady Isabel Miss Fanny HOLLAND. Abbot Imbert Mr. Sant MATTiEWws, 
Lina (a Milkmaid) ... Miss MARION WARDROPER, Lord of Clare Mr. ALFRED REED. 
Hubert (a Shepherd) Mr. Nort Home. 

A new form of entertainment has sprung up in the old Gallery of Illus- 
tration—a pastoral breathing shepherd’s sighs and maiden’s love on the 
soft Spring breeze that our ears might fancy is stirring the leaves of the 
mimic orchard. It is not an unwelcome change to go back for a brief 
half-hour to the fifteenth century with its quaint attire and speech, its 
odour of knightly chivalry and romance, its picturesque and poetical air, 
and we can sit and wonder vaguely why, with the advance of civilisation, 
it has been found necessary to rob our age of the simplicity and peace 
which characterised that of long ago. Shepherds are out of fashion, and 
knights all dead and gone; romance is obsolete, and love transformed 
to a marketable commodity that has no relationship with the love of 
olden days. We have little patience with sentiment, and absolutely no 
time to practise it; but all the same, it is pleasant to sit and watch some 
creatures of the past, though we know them only to be puppets, and 
dreamily imagine ourselves for once in that sylvan orchard with no bustle, 
no roar, no world to fret us, listening to the pleasant wit, the quaint 
conceit, the simple love, and feeling that the struggles and. work of the 
nineteenth century have—thanks to Mr. Comyns Carr and Mr. Alfred 
Caldicott—vanished for atime beneath such a graceful and peaceful 
influence. 

The plot of “ The Friar ” is infinitesimal, bearing a slight resemblance 
at first to “ Sweethearts,” inasmuch as Lina, a milkmaid of the period, 
refuses to realise that her shepherd-lover Hubert (by the way, this name 
was constantly changed to Conrad during performance) is earnest and 
sincere, and treats him in a cold and cruel manner. The Lady Isabel 
pleads for him in vain; she has learned by bitter experience how foolish 
it is to sport with love, for her proud knight rode sadly away from her 
six weary years ago, and has not yet returned ; and despite the fact that 
Hubert joins his voice to hers, Lina remains obdurate and leaves him, 
having first sung her part in a charming trio, ‘* Oh, Love that came but 
yester-eve.” Left alone with Hubert, Lady Isabel sings to him a lesson 
of what Cupid would do in these circumstances, and finds a most apt 
pupil. She undertakes to teach him if he will follow her commands ; 
he promises and goes, and then there comes the Abbot and his guest— 
a worthy Friar—who chat over the ruby wine and discuss the world. Of 
course the Lady Isabel discovers in this Friar her love of six years ago, 
and hiding behind a pillar, listens to some bitter words about herself, 
little thinking that the Friar has seen her, and is delivering them for her 
benefit entirely... The Abbot. espouses the. Lady Isabel’s. cause, and 
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indeed combats his guest warmly on the wickedness of the world, proving 
that he has had as wide experience thereof as his reverend brother. Then 
re-enter Hubert, who, at the Abbot’s command, shows from whence the 
shepherd gathers the ready song that ever lives on his lips. The Friar 
expresses his cynicism in Latin, and wagers the Abbot that Hubert will 
part with the golden bell which has just been handed to him for the 
morrow’s festival. The Abbot defends his frofégé, and then departs, 
leaving the Friar alone, who, tired of masquerading, kicks off his monk’s 
habit, and reveals himself the Lord of Clare. He then rehearses a little 
comedy with:his staff and gown, in which he shows how the Lady Isabel 
will bow low before him, and is unaware that the lady herself, disguised 
as a peasant, is watching and hearing every word. Returning after awhile, 
he meets this peasant, and then hears a sorry tale—the Lady Isabel and 
Hubert love one another, and his comedy will never be played. Plunged 
in disappointment and grief, he meets Lina, already repentant of her 
hasty words. Thereupon an explanation follows, and she being warned 
against her faithless love, they retire to mature some plan. Hubert 
comes in alone to wait for the Lady Isabel, who has bidden him meet 
her; and after telling the Abbot where he has put the golden bell, he 
eases his heavy heart in song. This ballad is the prettiest piece of the 
little pastoral, both music and words being charming, and it was sung 
by Mr. North Home with expression and finish. Of course, the plot 
ends happily and the lovers are united, but not before a vigorous and 
excellent quartet has been sung, and the curtain falls on the couples 
dancing merrily, the Abbot standing beneficent and bland in the back- 
ground. Mr. Alfred Reed, as the Lord of Clare, kept the laughter going, 
despite his terrible cold; he might, perhaps, have looked a trifle more 
knightly, but this deficiency had no effect on his success with the 
audience. Miss Marion Wardroper, Miss Fanny Holland, and Mr. 
Sant Matthews (who looked comically like Mr. Arthur Roberts as the 
Abbot) all worked well and received a hearty and unanimous call at the 
end of the piece. The entertainment concluded with Mr. Corney 
Grain’s funny account of his “ Taking the Waters.” 


“THE NOBLE VAGABOND.” 


A new and original ‘‘ Romantic Drama” in Four Acts, by Henry Arthur Jones, 
Produced at the Princess's Theatre on Wednesday, December 22, 1886. 


Ralph Lester Mr. CHARLES WARNER. Blind Billy Mr. WALTERS. 
Sir Godfrey Deveson... Mr. JoHn BEAUCHAMP. Grandfather Corby ... Mr. Henry Esmonp. 
. Mr. JuLian Cross. Pee SF 
Mr. C. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Spudge ... ... .... Mr. M. Byrnes. 
Mr. GkorcE BARRETT. Mr. Pawkins... ... ... Mr. C, East. 
Mr. ALFRED B, PHILLIPS. Hop-o’-my-Thumb.... Master Tucker. 
Mr. Fusion DowssE. Maude Deveson Miss Dorotuy DENE. 
«. Mr. L, MERRICK. Mary Lester... ... ... Miss BELLA TITHERADGE. 
. Mr. E. TURNER, Dinah Vimpany ... ... Miss ANNIE Huenes 
. Mr. A. HOuies. Mrs. Vimpany Miss C. EWELL. 
. Mr. E. W. THomas. Servant ... ... .. «. Miss Barton. 





There is nothing new under the sun, and it would be expecting too 
much, perhaps, to look for strict originality now-a-days in the matter 
of dramatic work. A new, interesting, and impressive idea for a play 
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is a great rarity, and isnot always at hand. ‘ The Noble Vagabond” 
is the first drama of its kind, which has been produced by Mr. Henry 
A. Jones without the aid of a collaborateur, and by it Mr. Jones, pre- 
sumably, means to stand or fall. In respect to novelty of idea Mr. 
Jones can hardly claim much credit. The story is familiar to every 
frequenter of the melo-dramatic theatres. It is, in point of fact, a 
very old story indeed, and it portrays most rigidly the old stage 
maxim that virtue is alway rewarded, and villainy as surely punished. 
This, however, is not of so much consequence as the carrying out of 
the dramatic scheme and the depicting of the various characters, 
Let us, then, see how far Mr. Jones has succeeded in this respect. 


We are in the morning room of Maplebury House, the residence of 
Sir Godfrey Deveson, the local magistrate. A strolling player, Ralph 
Lester, has been very properly arrested for entering a tradesman’s 
shop, and walking. off with a loaf and cheese. A romantic interest 
has been suddenly awakened by him in the breast of Sir Godfrey’s 
daughter, Maude, who pleads with her father and obtains the vaga- 
bond’s release. Ralph, it then transpires, is Sir Godfrey’s nephew, 
and is supposed to be illegitimate. He is set free, and Sir Godfrey 
tells his child that he is mortgaged up to the hilt, and that there is no 
means of averting his financial ruin save one—she must marry Ralph 
Scorier, the son of Joseph Scorier, an old fellow who is drinking him- 
self to death in a lonely house near the Black Copse. As Sir God- 
frey explains the situation, he sees its horror, and leaves his daughter 
in order to visit Scorier. Maude, fearing some trouble, follows him 
and, after a front scene introducing Dick Vimpany, the manager of 
the booth to which Ralph Lester belongs, we pass to “‘ Joseph Scorier’s 
den.” Here old Scorier, more nearly resembling a beast than a man, 
is visited, first of all, by Sir Godfrey Deveson, who leaves him after 
vainly pleading with him, and then by Lester, whom he mistakes 
for his own son. In his delirium he tell Lester that his mother was 
married to Sir Godfrey’s brother, and that he is not Ralph Lester, but 
Ralph Deveson, the heir to the Maplebury estates, Then Ralph 
Scorier arrives, quarrels with his father, and shoots him, the murder 
having an unknown witness in the person of Ralph Deveson’s mother, 
who has been confined for years by Scorier, who keeps her in a hole 
in his cottage. The murderer escapes, taking with him his father’s 
money. Maude Deveson, in search of her father, then enters, and 
finds the lifeless body of old Scorier. She immediately concludes 
that her father is the murderer, and she is still in the dark room when 
Ralph Deveson returns. She escapes, but not before she is recognised 
by Ralph, whose hands she has smeared accidentally with blood, and 
who thinks she has done the vile deed. This act, it will be seen, is 
not lacking in incident or surprise. Whether such incident and 
surprise are quite allowable is another question. But there is no 
denying the theatrically effective conclusion to this act. 


The opening of the second act shows the yard of the Dewdrop Inn, 
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where a set of impertinent bumpkins determine to “ rout out”’ old 
Scorier. Their intention is learned by Ralph Deveson, who gets his 
friend, the showman, to stay the visit of these fellows until he can 
see Miss Deveson and invent a plan to prevent the discovery of the 
murder. When the gang arrive at Scorier’s den they break open the 
door and call lustily for the old man, who appears and rates them 
pretty roundly for their untimely visit. Of course, the old man is no 
other than Ralph Deveson, who has disguised himself, a ruse which 
presents a very good opportunity for the actor, but which is tricky 
and commonplace at best. 


The third act opens with a very good scene, in which hero and 
heroine declare their love for each other, and in which Ralph Deveson 
learns that his cousin is innocent of the murder of which she suspects 
her father to be guilty. Ralph’s mother, having escaped from Scorier’s 
clutches, is harboured by the show folk, to whom she relates her 
wrongs. The concluding scene of this act is the representation of a 
country fair, with all its paraphernalia of jugglers, acrobats, swings, 
and even a realistic fight between-men armed with boxing-gloves. 
Old Sccrier reappears, and is hustled by the crowd. To make matters 
worse, the showman urges the people to lynch the man for his cruelty 
to Mary Lester—Ralph’s mother—and, in the struggle, the disguise 
is torn from Ralph Daveson, who is charged by the real murderer, 
Ralph Scorier, with Joseph Scorier’s death, and handed over to the 
police. The manner in which this conclusion is brought about is not 
only ineffective but highly improbable, since no man who is playing for 
a great stake would venture into a crowd disguised in wig and beard, 
powder and paint. The last of the four acts presents the inevitable 
conclusion in plays of this class. Sir Godfrey Deveson, who has 
been absent from Maplebury since the murder, returns, and makes 
restitution to his nephew, while the murderer is found in possession 
of some bank notes which belonged to his father, and is handed over 
to justice. 

From this detailed account of the story it will be seen that the play 
contains little originality of invention, and that its incidents are 
greatly exaggerated. Its hero is nothing if not blustering, and the 
other characters are not much better than the ordinary conventional 
type to be found in dozens of melo-dramas. ‘ The Noble Vagabond” 
is not an artistic play by any means and it certainly can never be 
even a popular one. The scenery, painted by Mr. Walter Hann, is 
all that could be desired, the opening scene of the third act—a lovely 
set, representing a country corner, with its trees, and bridge, and 
brook—and the last scene of all—the terrace of Maplebury House 
—being particularly beautiful stage pictures. 

Mr. Charles Warner has so much real energy and power that he 
can afford to dispense with all show and bombast. He should display 
more strength and earnestness, and fewer smiles and other affecta- 
tions. Sucha part as Ralph Lester must be acted with a deadly 
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earnestness and belief if it is to impress the spectator. Miss Dorothy 
Dene makes an interesting heroine, but she has much to learn ere she 
can become a fit and proper representative of a melo-dramatic 
heroine. Her acting is totally devoid of light and shade. She plays 
in one key throughout the piece. The popular George Barrett as the 
showman has a part unworthy of his comic genius, and pretty Miss 
Annie Hughes might well have been seen in a character worth the 
acting of it. Mr. Charles Cartwright is an admirable villain—deter- 
mined, cool, and incisive. He has a perfect grasp of the character, 
and, consequently, his impersonation tells greatly. Mr. John Beau- 
champ is quiet, gentlemanly, and easy as the wicked, but repentant 
baronet. 
A. B. 


“MONTE CHRISTO, Jr.” 


A Burlesque Melo-drama, in Three Acts, by Richard Henry. 


Produced at the Gaiety Theatre on Thursday, December 23, 1886. 
Edmund Dantes Miss NELLY FARREN Noirtier ... ... ... ... Mr. Frep Les. 
Fernand ... ... ... ... Miss Fay TEMPLETON. De Villefort ... ... ... Mr. E. J. Lonnen. 
Mercedes... ... ... ... Miss AGNES DELAPORE. Danglars ... ... ... ... Mr. Gzorae Honey, 
Albert ... ... .. .. Miss Jenny McoNvu ry. Caderouse w+ os os Mr. Georce STonz. 
Valentine... ... ... ... Miss Brrpie Irvine. c/o 7S 
Babette ... ... ... «. Miss Lizzie WiLsoy. Old Dantes... ... ... MR. ALFRED BALFouR. 
Carconte ... ... ... ... Miss Briutee BaRLow. B.y at the wheel CHARLIE Ross. 
Mariette ... ... ... .. Miss Lorrie Couns. Captain of Hussars ... Miss FLORENCE BEALE. 
Victorine... ... ... ... Miss Syivia Grey. 


The new Gaiety burlesque-melodrama is a distinct advance upon 
anything of the kind that has lately been seen. It is no ordinary 
show of shapely girls or a repetition of the latest music-hall tunes, 
but an entertainment as light, bright, exhilarating, and harmless as 
could be desired. It is of too fanciful a nature to be classed with ordi- 
nary burlesque, but all the same it is vastly amusing and commend- 
ably clever. Miss E. Farren and Mr. F. Leslie are happily provided 
with parts which suit them wonderfully well, but these able artists 
act with unwonted energy, resource, and complete success. The 
scenery of Messrs. Beverley, Perkins, Banks, and Telbin is as magni- 
ficent as need be, and the costumes, designed by Mr. Percy Anderson, 
are triumphs of elegance in every respect. It is impossible to judge 
the exact value of the ‘‘ book” as yet, since the author’s text was not 
printed on the first night, and it is beyond the bounds of possibility 
for the most practised ear to detect what is said on the stage on the 
first night of a production like this. -But it may safely be said 
of Mr. “ Richard Henry”’ that he has provided an extravaganza of 
unusual brilliancy of idea and construction, which affords ample 
opportunity for the exhibition of the talents of the actor and singer, 
the dancer, the scenic artist, and the costumier. Mr. Geo. Edwardes 
may be congratulated on the success which he has secured for the 
Gaiety Theatre by courage and a liberal expenditure of money, and 
Mr. Charles Harris, who has produced the piece, has once more 
proved himself a more than ordinarily efficient stage-manager. Miss 
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Nellie Farren as the hero has seldom been seen to so much advantage, 
Her reception on the first night was enthusiastic in the extreme, and 
went far to prove the great esteem in which she is held by her audi- 
ence. Miss Farren more than justified the good opinion in which 
she is held by her indefatigable energy, her genuine humour, and, 
occasionally, the intensity of her acting. There was a Robsonian 
touch about her performance at the conclusion of the first act, when" 
Dantes is arrested on his wedding morning, and carried off to the 
dungeon of the Chateau d’If. Miss Farren’s Monte Christo in one 
of her cleverest and most successful impersonations. Great praise is 
also in store for Mr. Fred Leslie, whose Noirtier, the conspirator, 
places him in the very first rank of burlesque artists. His imper- 
sonation throughout is conceived in the best spirit of fun. Mr. 
Leslie is especially successful in a dance with Miss Farren in the 
second act, and in a song, in the last act, in which he imitates, with 
a striking and marvellous fidelity, and exquisite suggestion, several 
popular actors. A hit was also made by a clever little actress from 
America, Miss Fay Templeton, who has a quiet sense of humour. 
She sings with good taste a song similar to Mr. Henry E. Dixey’s“ It’s 
English, you know.” 
A. B. 


“ALICE IN WONDERLAND.” 


A Musical Dream Play, in two acts, by H. Savitz CLARKE, Music by Walter Slaughter. 
Produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, on Thursday afternoon, December 23, 1886. 


Act I. 
ALIcE’s ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 

ee meee § fy fe 
White Rabbit ... ... Master D. ABRAHAMS. Dormouse... ... ... Miss Dororny D’Atcourt. 
Caterpillar ... ... «. Master S. SoLoMoN. King of Hearts .. Master STEPHEN ADESON. 
Duchess ... .. ... Miss FLorENcE LEVEy. een of Hearts ... Mdlle. Rosa. 
Cook ... .. «. +» Miss ANNA ABRAHAMS. ack of Hearts... ... Miss Kirry ABRAHAMS. 
Cheshire Cat ....... Master CHARLEs ADEson. | Executioner ... .... Mr. H. H. H. Cameron. 
Hatter ... ...... --- Mr. Smney Harcourt. Gryphon ... ... .. Mr. CHARLES BowLAND. 
Hare ... w. «+ «. Master Epgar Norton. Mock Turtle ... ... Mr. WinLiaM CHEESMAN. 


Act II. 
THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLABS, 


DTA ccc csc. 000.” sase:, tie ote, nee ES Paes Cano, 
White King ... ... Miss ANNA ABRAHAMS. Tweedledum ... Mr. Sipney Harcourt. 
... Miss Kirty ABRAHAMS. Tweedledee ... ... Mr. JoHn Errinson. 
Mr. H. H. H. CAMERON. Humpty Dumpty ... Mr. WiitiaM CHEESMAN. 
Master STEPHEN ADESON. The Walrus... ... Mr. C. BowLanp. 
Miss FLORENCE LEVEY. Lion ... w+ s+ «. Mir. CHARLES ADESON. 
Miss Mase. Love. Unicorn ... ... ... Master S. SoLoMmon. 


ws « Malle, Rosa. Hare... ... .. .. Mr. EDGAR NorTOoN. 
ing... ... .. Master D. ABRAHAMS. Leg of Mutton... +. Master Hoop. 
Red Knight ... ... Master C. Kirts. Plum Pudding .., Miss D. D’Aucourt. 


Mr. Savile Clarke has achieved a wonderful and surprising success ; 
he has given the little folk this winter a genuine children’s pantomime 
and founded it upon that marvellous and delightful book, of which no 
oneever grows weary, “ Alice in Wonderland.” There was not a little 
excitement and curiosity as to how this venture would turn out, but 
the hearty applause and shouts of laughter which greeted the first 
performance on Thursday afternoon, December 23, must have con- 


vinced the most confirmed Didymus that the idea was as 
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good as it was happy. ‘Alice in Wonderland” will not appeal 
to the children alone, it will be patronised, and largely too, by 
the older members of the community, unless I am very much 
mistaken, who will go to join their laughter with the youngsters, 
and appreciate once again the simple, yet subtle, wit of Lewis 
Carroll’s inimitable work. Considering the difficulty he laboured 
under in giving a concise representation, Mr. Savile Clark has 
done wonders. The story runs glibly, opening with a chorus of 
fairies surrounding Alice asleep in a chair beneath a tree, from there 
we progress splendidly, making a new acquaintance with all our 
old friends, the White Rabbit, the Caterpillar, the Duchess with her 
Baby, the Cook with her reckless use of pepper, the Cheshire Cat 
with his remarkable smile, the Hatter, the Hare, and the Dormouse, 
who have their perpetual tea party, and treat Alice to conundrums 
and unconventional rudeness. Then comes a long and brilliant 
procession, which should fill Alice’s heart with awe, if not with 
admiration, but our heroine is nothing daunted by this large crowd. 
““ Why, they’re only a pack of cards,” she says, ‘I need’nt be afraid 
of them?” and so she answers the sanguinary-minded Queen of 
Hearts, in a reckless manner, and refuses to see heads knocked off in 
such profusion. She then dances with the Cards in a graceful 
gavotte, and afterwards protects her old friend, the Cheshire Cat, 
from an undeserved execution. The Gryphon and Mock Turtle 
then appear, and Alice receives some hints as to a sea education, 
and the first act of the dream play for children ends with the trial ot 
the Knave of Hearts for eating the tarts, in which Alice’s verdict of 
acquittal is unanimously passed. 

In the second act, Mr. Savile Clarke takes us to another book, 
‘‘Through the Looking-glass,” and Alice is introduced to the 
Chessmen and Chorus, who dance stiffly for her delectation, then 
the Red Queen gives her some advice after she has spoken to the 
live flowers, and Tweedledum and Tweedledee appear. She soon 
makes friends with these massive twins, and pleads hard when they 
determine to havea mortal combat, but all to no purpose, and so after 
she has witnessed the greedy Carpenter and Walrus devour their 
daily portion of oysters, she assists in arming Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee for the fray. The arrival of a Crow sends the warriors 
to speedy flight, and Humpty Dumpty appears on his wall, and so 
the play goes on until we see Alice once more asleep in her chair, and 
hear her wake to say, “‘ Oh! I’ve had such a curious dream !”’ 

The play is beautifully mounted, and splendidly acted, Miss 
Phoebe Carlo being very successful as the little heroine. That 
so young a child should remember the long part, is in itself a won- 
derful feat, but the young actress did more than this, she played in a 
delightful and thoroughly artistic fashion, and in this respect she was 
closely followed by a tiny mite, Miss Dorothy D’Alcourt, who played 
first the Dormouse, then an Oyster, and lastly, the Plum Pudding. 


NEW SERIES.—VOL. IX. E 
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The celebrated Rosa troupe were-to the fore in dancing, and a host 
of clever bright children worked hard to give their young brethren a 
treat. Mr. Edgar Bruce, Mr. Walter Slaughter (who has written 
some charming music for the piece), and Mr. Savile Clark, all deserve 
unstinted praise for their new venture at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, 


E.R, 


aa 
Our Omnibus=Bor. 


In order to gratify the request of many friends and subscribers, I was 
anxious to add a really good picture of Mrs. Kendal to our theatrical 
portrait gallery. A courteous letter was addressed to that lady, asking 
her permission for the portrait to appear. The following brief com- 
munication has been received in answer. Further comment is useless. 


y 


Cte, feu 
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The charm ever present} in the pages of Dr. Louis Engel’s musical 
articles is more potent in his work from ** Mozart to Mario.” We have 
heard much of the metaphorical pudding, with the plums few and far 
between, but Dr. Engel errs in feeding us with a superfluity, inducing a 
species of mental dyspepsia. His brain is so fertile, that with him 
anecdote suggests epigram ; epigram, reflection: and reflection a sigh 
or asmile as the case may be, and in this way he sometimes leads us 
from the point to bring us back with too sudden a run. Yet as an 
irregular face often fascinates us infinitely more than a strictly classical 
one, sois the irregularity of Dr. Engel’s style but a redeeming vice after 
all. Sitting in the chair of criticism, he takes us into his confidence in 
the most delightful way, but whilst lifting the curtain aside from the 
private lives of Wagner, Chopin, Gounod, Patti, Nilsson, and many 
others, he can never be reproached with a want either of tact or discre- 
tion. Although impetuous, he can lay even claim to being a dispassionate 
critic. No one, for instance, could more fully appreciate than he the 
singular charm of Mme. Patti’s singing, at once a miracle of art and of 
naturalness, yet this does not blind his eyes to the fact that Mdlle. Nilsson 
occasionally reaches heights unattempted by her quondam rival, not- 
withstanding the extravagances and gaucheries, so to speak, which fre- 
quently mar her efforts, and who, having once heard Marguerite’s ringing 
laugh caught with a sob in that never-to-be-forgotten quartette in the 
garden scene of ‘“Mefistofele ;” or, truer to nature still, her broken 
accents of love, her passionate pain in the prison, can fail to agree 
with Dr. Engel? He argues it is true that Nilsson makes more effect 
in great situations, because she actually sympathises less with her part 
than Patti, but that her innate shrewdness and sang-froid, enable her to 
measure her entente better with her audience. Apart from his well- 
known ability as a critic, his wit, and buoyancy, Dr. Engel has a wonder- 
ful knack of telling us anecdotes, which have the almost unique merit of 
being new. His work may be said to stand out from the critical 


productions of many a day in power of observation, nature, and cultivated 
art. 


Mr. Kirwan’s third dramatic recital at the Marlborough rooms, Decem- 
ber 4th, was but sparely attended, owing to the bad weather. This 
evidently influenced the reciter, who, during the first half of the pro- 
gramme, instead of being quite absorbed in his work, scanned the 
audience critically, and was alive to their every movement. The items 
comprised in this first part were:—Clement Scott’s poem, ‘ The 
Midnight Charge”; ‘‘ Marguerite,” by Whittier; ‘‘The Blind Girl of 
Castel Cuillé,” to which was appended the name of Longfellow only— 
an omission the American poet was never guilty of himself. “ L’Abuglo 
de Castel Cuillé” is the creation of the Gascon poet, Jasmin. The 
English version is very unsatisfactory, but Longfellow attempted an 
almost impossible task in seeking to translatea poem written in Gascon— 
the old Langue Doc, so picturesque, so poetical, so full of imagery an 

E2 
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tenderness, and that is so loved by those few who are well acquainted 
with it. Such a piece is, therefore, not a good one to select; it has 
lost too much of its native hue to be interesting except as a faint remin- 
iscence of the original. These three pieces were given by Mr. Kirwan in 
a decidedly affected manner, and his assumed voice was the reverse of 
effective. A scene from “ Dan’l Druce” (Gilbert) fared much better 
though still touched with affectation ; and throughout the several pieces 
the reciter used gestures that reminded one too forcibly of calisthenics. 
The second part of the programme proved far more satisfactory. Mr. 
Kirwan, by desire, substituted to ‘“‘The Engineer's Story” ‘ Phzdra,” 
from Lewis Morris’s “‘ Epic of Hades,” already given at his first recital. 
There, for the first time during the afternoon, he gave free vent to his 
natural voice, which, in consequence, was far more effective ; in this 
piece he showed power, dramatic feeling, and earnestness. This was 
followed by “Aspiring Miss de Laine,” excellently rendered, Mr. 
Kirwan thoroughly entering into the spirit of Bret Harte’s quaint humour. 
“‘A Bloomsbury Christening” (Dickens) was good, but not so good, 
The closing item, “Mr Zackbut’s Costume ” (Turner) was very success- 
ful. In comic pieces Mr. Kirwan discards his stilted gesture, to the 
great advantage of his recitation. 


The Lyric Club gave its last entertainment of the season, on Thursday, 
December 9th. This probably accounted for the extraordinary number 
of people who crowded the rooms, and appeared thoroughly well pleased 
with the singing, the supper, and themselves. The soprani who contri- 
buted their share to the concert were Miss Amy Sherwin, Madlle. Badia, 
pretty Miss Marie Tempest, who sang divinely as she always does, Miss 
Adelaide Mullen, and Miss Edith Chester, who goes to take Miss Florence 
Dysart’s place in “Dorothy,” at the Prince of Wales’s, but who cannot 
be said to have scored a success with her song on this particular 
occasion. Miss Alexandra Ehrenberg was the contralto, and of course 
was vociferously encored. Miss Ehrenberg’s singing is always delightful ; 
she is a thorough artist, and a sympathetic one into the bargain. Mr, 
Hadyn Coffin and Mr. Lawrence Kelly, Mr. George Giddens with a comic 
song, Mr. Theodore Liebe (violoncello), Mr. John Thomas (harp), and 
Mr. Ganz also gave their services, and with recitations from Miss Bessie 
Halton and Miss Bright, and a duologue from quaint little Miss Norreys 
and Mr. Bernard Gould made up the rest of the programme. Among the 
guests were the Duchess of Newcastle and Mr. Hohler, the Lady 
Mayoress, Lady Eardley, Lady Wetherall, Lady Ross, Lord Fitzwarren 
Chichester, the Hon. C. Cadogan, Miss Fortescue Harrison, Miss Hope 
Temple, Miss Emily Cross, and many others, social, artistic, and 
dramatic. 


A matinée musicale was given by Mr. Carli (formerly known as 
Mr. Cattermole) on Friday afternoon, December oth, at 175, New 
Bond Street, which consisted of a short concert, and an operatic recital 
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of the garden scene from “ Faust.” It was unfortunate, but true, that all 
the performers, with but two exceptions, were suffering from violent 
colds which naturally diminished the success that would have attended 
their efforts. The exceptions were, strange to say, the two tenors, Mr. 
Hirwen Jones, who possesses one of the purest and sweetest voices, and 
Mr. George Power, who sang the music of “ Faust ” not only delightfully 
but well.. Mr. Carli has not improved. Two or three years ago he seemed 
to hold out promise of doing good work, but his voice has not fulfilled 
that promise, and is marred by some harsh and unmusical notes. Miss 
Carlotta Elliot struggled valiantly with her throat, and, true artist as she 
is, managed to charm under great difficulties, as did Madlle. Marie de 
Sido in the réle of Marguerite which must suit her excellently when her 
voice is in full health. The concerted passages and the duel between her- 
self and Mr. Power were received with great applause, and testified once 
again to the evergreen charm which Gouned’s requisite music possesses 
for all. 


The Glow-worms A. D. C. invited their friends to St. George’s Hall 
an Saturday, December 11th, and thus secured a large and appreciative 
audience. The first item on the programme, “My Turn Next,” was 
capitally acted by three of the performers. Mr. A. H. Beard, as 
Taraxicum Twitters, was very funny, without overdoing it. -Mr. H. 
Weeden Cooke was a good Tim Bolus; but the greatest praise is due to 
Miss Knewstub, who, as the slavey Peggy, was simply perfect, and gave 
an exceedingly clever sketch. Every time I have had to review this 
young lady’s acting, I have noticed an improvement on the previous 
performance. This is as it should be, but seldom is. Miss Douglas, 
Miss Garrett, Mr. C. Carr, and Mr. J. Grahame Slee make up the rest 
of the cast. ‘“ Broken Ties”—J. Palgrave Simpson's adaptation of ‘‘ La 
Fiammina ’—was rather a bold attempt for amateurs, the situations 
being so highly dramatic. Considering the difficulty, the interpretation, 
as a whole, was fairly good; in some cases very good. As La Silvia, 
Miss Cooke was earnest and painstaking, but over-weighted by a réle 
requiring dramatic power of the highest order. Miss E. Hallett acted 
prettily as the imgénue, but was quite inaudible—unfortunately a frequent 
fault with amateurs ; and Miss Douglas did fairly well as Mrs. Sherwood. 
Of Mr. H. Mills’ Lord Castletowers, the least said the better. Mr. H. 
Weeden Cooke would have been a good Sir John Richmond had he not 
forgotten his words in the last act. Randal Richmond was capitally 
acted by Mr. P. Jefferis, who was natural and spirited ; but Mr. A. H. 
Beard appeared out of his element as Herbert Warner. But for a slight 
want of memory at the end, Mr. J. M. Powell has seldom appeared to 
better advantage than as Lionel Warner; his make-up was good, and 
his acting full of dignity and pathos. An orchestra, under the direction 
of Mr. Leonard Gautier, whiled away the entr'actes, and alljappeared 
delighted with their evening’s amusement. 


The Volunteer Medical Staff Corps being in want of new head-° 
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quarters, determined to combine business with pleasure ; and enlisting 
the kindly aid of the Lessee, who at once lent them his pretty little 
house, on Friday afternoon, December 17, 1886, produced at Toole’s 
Theatre, Charles Dance’s comic drama, ‘‘ A Wonderful Woman,” which 
carried me back to the days of Madame Vestris, Charles Matthews and 
Frank Matthews. Court dress is always a little trying to amateurs, it 
requires such a perfectly suave manner to accompany it that the 
gaucherie of those who are notin the constant habit of treading the 
boards becomes the more apparent, and the sword has a fatal tendency 
to entangle itself in the wearer’s small clothes. Mr. Rorri Fletcher was 
gentlemanly, if not quite at ease, as the Marquis de Frontignac ; and Mr. 
S. Smith rather burlesqued the character of the Court Chamberlain, the 
Viscount de Millefleurs. Mr. W. Halley, as Rodolphe, was dreadfully in 
earnest in the declaration of his passion to his first love, but.cooled off 
when he was supposed to transfer it. Mr. J. Cantlie was most at home as 
Crepin, and made a very genial, amusing cobbler of him. Powder and 
patches suited Miss Gertrude Goetze, who looked and acted the proud 
Madame Hortense Bertrand with ease and finish, and Miss Blanche 
Wolseley made a very pleasing zmgénue as Cecile. Mrs. Donald must not 
be forgotten as the Maid. Andrew Halliday’s “Checkmate” fitted the 
volunteers much better. Mr. Grieves was natural and unaffected as Sir 
Everton Toffee, and Mr. Drury really full of humour as Sam Winkle, 
his Groom. Mr. Corbould did well as the Waiter. Miss Charlotte 
Russe, thte lady who is checkmated, was so-thoroughly a lady as Miss 
Adria Hill represented her, that she almost failed as the Maid, and Miss 
Lydia Rachel, though she a trifle overdid the part of Martha Bunn, was 
very amusing. Between the two pieces, Mr. J. L. ‘Toole gave his sketch 
of “ Trying a Magistrate,” and produced the usual peals of laughter, and 
Mr. Anderson Critchett was encored for his singing of ‘‘The Midship- 
mite,” in which the “ gods” on this occasion joined with much fervour. 
Mr. A. E. Reade was equally successful in his rendering of “ Light.” 
I was glad to hear the pecuniary result was all that could be desired. 


Nothing so gorgeous has been seen on the pantomime stage as “ The 
Forty Thieves,” as produced at Drury-Lane by the energetic and 
enterprising Augustus Harris. The dresses are simply marvels of 
richness in material and elegance in design. The scenery, of course, 
is excellent, and the company is a capital one. The comic element is 
admirably supported by Mr. Harry Nicholls and Mr. Herbert Camp- 
bell. Mr. Victor Stevens is also amusing in the introduced character 
of Ally Sloper. Miss Constance Gilchrist dances delightfully as 
Morgiana, and Miss Edith Bruce is a livelyGanem. Abdallah has a 
handsome representative in Miss Edith Blande- Brereton, who acts 
with intelligence and carries herself most gracefully. Mr. Robert 
Pateman is too good an actor for so poor a part as Cassim. Miss 
Victor, Miss Marie Williams, and the Sisters Mario are good in other 

* respects. 
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New plays produced, and important revivals, in London, the Provinces, 
and Paris, from November 25 to December 24, 1886 :-— 


(Revivals are marked thus.*) 


Lonpon : 


‘Secrets of the Police,’’ drama in four acts, by Mark Melford. 
Surrey Theatre. 

‘¢ Lord Marple’s Daughter,’’ comedy-drama in three acts, by Frank 
Harvey. Grand Theatre. 

‘* Gladys,” comedy in three acts, by Arthur Law. Strand Theatre. 

“I Dine with My Mother,” comedietta, translated from the French, 
by C. McLachlan. Strand Theatre, 

‘My Bonny Boy,” farcical comedy, by T. G. Warren. Criterion 
Theatre (matinée, single performance). 

“A Brave Coward,” play in three acts, by J. S. Blythe. Strand 
Theatre (matinée, single performance). 

‘¢The Butler,’’ domestic comedy in three acts, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman Merivale (originally produced at the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester, Nov. 25). 

“‘ The Advocate,’’ comedy-drama in four acts, adapted from the 
French, by Charles Lander. Town Hall, Kilburn. 

‘¢ Fatal Triumph,” drama in four acts, by J. L. Featherstone and 
J. C. Hurd. New Cross Hall. 

** Bachelor’s Wives,” farce in three acts, by F. Bousfield. Strand 
Theatre (matinée, single performance). 

‘‘ The Friar,” written by J. Comyn’s Carr, music by Alfred Caldi- 
cott. St. George’s Hall. 

‘«The Churchwarden,’’ farce in three acts, translated from the 
German, by H. Cassel and C. Ogden. Olympic Theatre. 

“ The Coming Clown,” farce, by Mark Melford. Royalty Theatre. 

“ Strafford,’ tragedy in five acts, by Robert Browning. Strand 
Theatre (matinée, single performance). 

“The Noble Vagabond,” drama in four acts, by Henry Arthur Jones. 
Princess’s Theatre. 

‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” fantastic play in two acts, adapted by 
H. Savile Clarke, Prince of Wales’s Theatre (afternoon per- 
formance). 

‘*Monte Christo, Jr.,” burlesque in three acts, by “ Richard 
Henry.” Gaiety Theatre. 


PROVINCES : 


‘‘ The Butler,” domestic comedy in three acts, by Mr. and Mrs, 
Herman Merivale. Theatre Royal, Manchester. 

‘False Hearts,” drama in four acts, by Allen Carter. Theatre 
Royal, West Bromwich. 

** Extreme Penalty,” drama in four acts, by Gerald Holcrof:. Theatre 
Royal, Doncaster. 

“Wanted, an Enemy,’ farce, by H. P. Grattan. Tyne Theatre, 
Newcastle. 

«¢ A Woman’s Truth,”’drama, by Walter Reynolds, Grand Thea‘ e, 
Leeds. 
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PARIS: 


Nov. 22* ‘‘Les Mousquetaires au Convent,” comic opera in three acts, by 
MM. Paul Ferrier and Jules Prével, music by M. Louis Varney. 
Folies Dramatiques. 
» 27 “La Belle Italie,” comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. 
Jules Prével and Alfred Erny. Cluny. 
- Dec. 1 “ En Revenant de la Revue,” vevue in two tableaux, by M, Louisle 
Pe Bourg. Alcazar. 

2 ‘* Gotte,” comedy in four acts, by M. Henri Meilhac. Palais Royal. 

4 ‘‘Augereau ou les Voluntaires de ia République,” drama in five 
acts and ten tableaux, by M. Gaston Marot. Chateau d’Eau. 

», ‘ Paris sur Scéne,” revue in five acts and nine tableaux, by MM. 
Dahl and Merville. Beaumarchais. 

6 ‘ Egmont,” lyric drama in four acts, libretto by MM. Albert Wolff 

and Albert Millaud, music by M. Gaston Salvayre. Opéra 
Comique. 

7 ‘La Princesse Colombine” (adapted from ‘‘ Nell Gwynne”), comic 
opera in three acts, by MM. Maurice Ordonneau and Emile André, 
music by M. Robert Planquette. Nouveautés. 

1o ‘‘La Bourse et la Vie,’’ comedy, in one act, in verse, by M 
Francois Mons. Odéon. 

11 ‘* Volapuk Revue,” xevve in three acts and nine tableaux, by MM. 
William Busnach and Albert Vanloo. Menus Plaisirs. 

15* “* Michel Pauper,” drama in five acts, by M. Henri Becque. Odéon. 

17 “Tailleur pour Dames,” vaudeville in three acts, by M. Georges 
Feydeau. Renaissance. 

»» ‘* Revue Incohérente,” revue in three acts and a prologue, by MM. 
Louis Battaille and Julien Sermet. Scala. 

18 ‘*Cing Doigts de Birouk,” drama in five acts and seven tableaux, 
adapted for the stage by M. Pierre Decourcelle from the novel 
by M. Louis Ulbach. Théatre de Paris. 

20 ‘* Patrie,’’ opera in five acts and six tableaux, adapted for the 
operatic stage from the drama of the same name by MM. Victorien 
Sardou and Louis Gallet, music by M. Emile Paladilhe. Opera. 
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The Warriors of the Sea. 


A LiFE-BoaT SrTory. 
(From Punch.) 


P goes the Lytham signal! St. Anne’s hassummoned hands! 
Knee-deep in surf the Life-Boat’s launched abreast of 
Southport sands ! 

Half deafened by the screaming wind: half blinded by the rain, 

Three crews await their Coxswains, and face the hurricane! 

The stakes are death or duty! No man has answered “ No!” 

Lives must be saved out yonder on the doomed ship Mexico ! 

Did ever night look blacker? Did sea so hiss before ? 

Did ever women’s voices wail more piteous on the shore ? 

Out from three ports of Lancashire that night went Life-boats 
three, . 


To fight a splendid battle, manned by Warriors of the Sea! 


Along the sands of Southport brave women held their breath, 

For they knew that those who loved them where fighting hard 
with death, 

A cheer went out from Lytham! the tempest tost it back, 

As the gallant lads of Lancashire bent to the waves’ attack ; 

And girls who dwell about St. Anne’s, with faces white with fright, 

Pray’d God would still the tempest that dark December night. 

Sons, husbands, lovers, brothers, they’d given up their all, 

These noble English women, heart-sick at duty’s call ; 

But not a cheer, or tear, or prayer, from those who bent the knee, 

Came out across the waves to nerve those Warriors of the Sea! 


Three boats went out from Lancashire, but one came back to tell, 
The story of that hurricane, the tale of ocean’s hell ! 

All safely reached the Mexico, their trysting-place to keep, 

For one there was the rescue, the others in the deep 

Fell in the arms of victory! dropped to their lonely grave, 

Their passing bell the tempest, their requiem the wave ! 

They clung to life like sailors, they fell to death like men, 

Where, in our roll of heroes ? When in our story? When? 

Have Englishmen been braver, or fought more loyally, 

With death that comes by duty to the Warriors of the Sea 
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One boat came back to Lytham! its noble duty done, — 

But at St. Anne’s and Southport the Prize of Death was won! 

Won by those gallant fellows, who went men’s lives to save, 

And died there crown’d with glory! enthroned upon the wave! 

Within a rope’s throw of the wreck, the English sailors fell, 

A blessing on their faithful lips, when ocean rang their knell ; 

Weep not for them, dear women! cease wringing of your hands ; 

Go out to meet your heroes across the Southport sands! 

Grim Death for them is stingless ! The Grave has victory! 

Cross oars and bear them nobly home! Brave Warriors of the 
Sea! 


When in dark nights of Winter, fierce storms of wind and rain, 
Howl round the cosy homestead and lash the window-pane, 
When over hill and tree-top we hear the tempests roar, 

And hurricanes go sweeping on from valley to the shore, 

When nature seems to stand at bay, and silent terror comes, 
And those we love on earth the best are gathered in our homes! 
Think of the sailors round the coast, who braving sleet or snow, 
Leave sweethearts, wives, and little ones, when duty bids them go! 
Think of our sea-girt island! a harbour, where alone, 

No Englishman to save a life has failed to risk his own ! 

Then when the storm howls loudest, pray of your charity, 

That God will bless the Life-boat! and the Warriors of the Sea ! 


Cc. S. 
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** Oh, donot think me bold and unmaidenly !” 


SOPHIA. 


MISS KATE RORKE iw “SOPHIA 
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